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§ Launch Survival Offensive 


UAW Protest Scores: 


GOP Staffer Loses 
Kohler Probe Role 


By Willard Shelton 
A smouldering political feud inside the McClellan special Senate 
committee was dampened—at least temporarily—when Republican 
staff member John J. McGovern was removed from control of an 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
4 called on the Administration to 
mount a diplomatic, economic 
and political offensive to insure 
survival of the United States in 


investigation of the Auto Workers and the Kohler Co. strike. 
Committee Chairman John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) announced 


at the close of a three-hour execu- 
tive session that the inquiry would 
“continue” under his own “direc- 
tion,” and that he would make 
“such assignments of staff as in my 
judgment are necessary.” 

Asked whether McGovern would 
have anything further to do with 
the UAW-Kohler investigation, Mc- 
Clellan told a press conference, 
“That is my province to decide.” 

The committee voted unani- 
mously to seek extension of its 
life for one more year beyond 
Jan. 31, when its present author- 
ity is scheduled to expire, and 
McClellan announced two up- 
coming public hearings. 

There will be “three or four 
days” of hearings this month, he 
said, involving matters at the “inter- 
national level” of the Operating 
Engineers. 

In February, he said, he expects 
hearings on the Auto Workers in- 
volving “two aspects” of the now 
nearly four-years-old strike at the 
Kohler Co., Sheboygan, Wis. These 
he defined as alleged “violence” 
and the question of whether there 
has been a “secondary boycott.” 


Reuther Files Protest 

Other subjects are not “exclud- 
ed,” the chairman said. Allega- 
tions of improper activities in the 
11 fields of committee interest, in- 
cluding political expenditures, will 
be studied. “The UAW is the 
same as any other union and any 
inquiry will be conducted as all oth- 
ers,” he said. 

The committee’s lengthy closed- 
doors discussion of McGovern’s ac- 
tivities was sparked by a letter to 
McClellan by UAW Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther protesting “publicity- 

(Continued on Page 11) 


New Rise 
In Jobless 
Opens ’58 


By Gervase N. Love 
The ranks of the unemployed 
continued to swell despite the 
surge of temporary holiday jobs 


as the country started off a new |j 
year in which, many experts pre- |f 


dicted, the economy will get 
worse before it gets better. 

Advance indications were that 
the number of jobless in Decem- 
ber increased to about 3.6 million, 
a rise of some 400,000 from No- 
vember’s 3.2 million. Official fig- 
ures are due in mid month. 


New Jobless Claims Up 

The weekly unemployment com- 
pensation report of the Bureau of 
Employment Security in the Labor 
Dept. brought the only bright note 
in an otherwise increasingly dis- 
turbing picture—a drop in the 
number of recipients of benefits 
from 1,940,960 in the week ending 
Dec. 14 to 1,922,376 the follow- 
ing week. This was interpreted as 
a reflection of last-minute pre- 
Christmas employment. 

However, the number of new 
claims filed during. the week end- 
ing Dec. 28 jumped to 550,995 
from 422,613 the previous week, 
an increase. of nearly 30 per- 
cent and a sharp contrast to the 
rise of 3,046 the previous week. 

Reports of additional layoffs 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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FAMOUS PHOTO from 1944 has a new timeliness today as Mont- 


gomery Ward continues to battle unions. Ward’s then board chair- 
man, Sewell Avery, was carried bodily from his office by soldiers 
when it was seized for refusing a government order to bargain 
with a union. Retail Clerks are now striking several Ward stores 
around the country after months of fruitless negotiations. 


Clerks Strike Ward, 
Picket 500 Stores 


_ (See Editorial Page 5) 

The Retail Clerks began their limited strike against Montgomery 
Ward & Co. across the nation Jan. 6 after five months of fruitless 
negotiations with the giant mail order and retail store chain. 

Members of the RCIA, supported by other union members, were 
doing “informational picketing” at about 500 Ward stores. The 


technique of acquainting the public® 


with the facts in the long dispute 
was proving highly effective, RCIA 
officials said. «They estimated that 
business in some locations was cut 
as much as 75 percent. 


As part of its informational pro- 


Keenan, Buckmaster Are Named 


To Probe Michigan Merger Delay 


By Eugene A. Kelley 


Two AFL-CIO vice presidents have been named by Pres. George Meany to sit as his represent- 
atives and hearing officers to see why Michigan’s state central bodies have not merged. Action in 
the Michigan case is expected to have an important effect on 13 other states where formal unity 


has not been achieved. 


Rubber Workers Pres. L. §. Buckmaster and Sec. Joseph D. Keenan of the Intl. Brotherhood 


of Electrical Workers were desig-® 


nated by Meany to preside at the | Thomas and Peter M. McGavin,|of Labor insisted on the attend- 

ing in Detroit’s Hotel Tuller | assistants to Meany, who canceled ance of Teamsters delegates at the 
a previous meeting aimed at mer-| Unity talks. The Teamsters were 
Accompanying them will be R. J.| ger when the Michigan Federation 


on Jan. 13. 


(Continued on Page 10) 


gram RCIA placed advertisements 
in leading newspapers. One of 
these blamed “Sewell Averyism” 
for the deadlock in negotiations. 
It pointed out that Avery no longer 
heads the firm but is a member of 
its directorate and the largest in- 
dividual stockholder. “His rigid 
anti-union policy still dominates 
the company management,” the 
ad said. 


Meany Backs Strikers 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
rallied the support of all affiliated 
unions and state and local central 
bodies to help RCIA win its strike. 
Meany was critical of the firm’s 
“archaic position” on bargaining. 

RCIA Pres. James A. Suffridge 
wired Ward Pres. John Barr on 
the day the strike started reminding 
him of the union’s repeated offers 
to submit the issues to arbitration. 


(Continued en Page 3) 
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face of the grave crisis posed by 


| the ascendancy of Soviet mili- 


tary power. 

In a radio broadcast carried 
coast to coast by the National 
Broadcasting Co. on Jan. 8, Meany 


opposed a summit conference or 


a non-aggression pact with the 
Soviet Union. He urged instead 
that conferences and negotiations 


be conducted through regular dip- 


lomatic channels and through the 
United Nations, with a view to 
ending the cold war—but: outside 
the glare of publicity and propa- 
ganda. : 
Prospects Held Dim ' 

While not closing the door on 


“negotiations despite the “very dim” 


prospects, Meany called on the 
U.S. to rebuild its military strength 
“to a level adequate for deterring 
and turning back aggression.” 

In support of the diplomatic and 
military program the AFL-CIO 
president called on the Administra- 
tion to: 

e Bolster the nation’s econ- 
omy to halt the downward trend 
and restore American prosperity 
“on a firmer basis.” 

@ Modernize the nation’s edu- 
cational system with greater em- 
phasis on scientific training and 
enlargement of opportunity for 
higher education. 

e Expand aid to America’s 
allies and seek to pool and unify 
all resources for preserving 
peace. 

e Provide greater help to 
economically under - developed 
countries to help them build 
sound, modern economies. 

e@ Persist in seeking to con- 
vince our allies to set target 
dates for full self government, 
democracy and national inde- 
pendence for colonial peoples. 

Speaking on the theme “Amer 
ica—Face the Facts,” Meany de- 
clared 1958 is one of the most 
crucial years in history, a year 
in which the U.S. is facing a 
potent threat to its way of life. 

Four Hard Facts 

The present crisis, he said, stems 
from four “hard facts:” 

1—The Soviet Union's objec- 
tive of destroying all other social, 
economic and political systems, 
and of seeking domination of the 
world by Soviet communism. 

2—The Soviet Union “is today 
militarily as strong, if not stronger 
than the U.S.” 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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LABOR’S. GOALS AND TASKS in the 


ahead and contributions labor can make. 
congressional session, in the auditorium of AFL-CIO headquarters building. 


new session of Congress are discussed by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany at a conference of union legislative representatives. Chairman of the conference was 
AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller (seated, right), who also outlined the problems 
The meeting was held Jan. 7, opening day 


of the 


of the Union message. 


His 5,500-word declaration, one of: the longest of the six annual messages he has now presented, 
called on Congress and the people for “sacrifice and a high degree of understanding” to meet the 


Ike Proposes 8-Point Program 
To Help Wage “Total Peace’ 


Pres. Eisenhower gave Congress an eight-point peace-through-strength program in his 1958 State 


dangers of Communist imperialism. Acknowledging that “many 


recent world develpments, he laid 
aside most of the items “frequently 
included in a State of the Union 
message” and said he was “reserv- 
ing” them for future separate com- 
munications. 

The tasks of ensuring our 
safety and of “building a genuine 
peace” outweigh all others, he 
said. Without spelling out the 
details of proposals he would 

oe make, he said that the eight 
items he included in a “special 
category” required action not 
merely as a “desirable” thing but 
as an “imperative.” 

The Soviets, he warned, are 
“waging total cold war,” and their 
“expansionist” thrust is made more 
menacing by “an advancing indus- 
trial, military and scientific estab- 
lishment” that presses into service 
“trade, arts, science, education, 
economic development, the whole 
world of ideas.” 


U.S. to Wage ‘Total Peace’ 

“The only answer to a regime 
that wages total cold war is to wage 
total peace,” he declared. He 
summoned the nation to bring to 
bear “every asset of our personal 
and national lives.” 


The two houses of Congress, 
meeting in the House of Represent- 
atives chamber, interrupted the 
President's words with frequent 
bursts of applause, particularly no- 
ticeable after sections dealing with 
disarmament and peace. 

Eisenhower laid great emphasis 
throughout his message on eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries and warned that the Sovicts’ 
“massive economic offensive” 
against the free world could “de- 
feat (us) regardless of our military 


Americans are troubled” about 


“Let us not make the same 
kind of mistake in another field,” 
he said, “by failing to anticipate 
the much more serious impact 
of the Soviet economic offen- 
sive.” 

He conceded that the “consen- 
sus” is that militarily this country 
is “probably behind the Soviets in 
some areas of long-range ballistic 
missile development.” But he said 
our own progress, after concen- 
trating “for only about a third as 
long as the Soviets,” encourages 
his conviction that “if we make the 
necessary effort” we will have all 
needed missiles “in quantity and 
in time” to supplement our exist- 
ing Air Force deterrent power. 

He warned against “dishearten- 
ing our friends” and making our- 

selves “irresolute” by an “under- 
estimate” of our strength. 

The people will say “as one 
man: No matter what the exertions 
or sacrifices, we shall maintain the 
necessary strength,” he declared. 

Eight-Point Program 

His eight-point program for 
maintaining security and peace in- 
cluded the following items “requir- 
ing action”: 

DEFENSE REORGANIZA- 
TION. We must have “real unity” 
in the Defense Dept. under “uni- 
fied direction.” There must be 
“better integration of defensive re- 
sources with respect to the newer 
weapons,” and Defense Sec. Neil 
McElroy “has already decided to 
concentrate all the anti-missile and 
satellite technology” within the De- 
fense establishment, 

Without passing judgment on 
“the charge of harmful rivalries” 
among the Armed Services, he said, 
“America wants them stopped.” 
The President promised “prompt 
executive action” in areas he could 
control and later specific proposals 
for legislation. ; 

ACCELERATED EFFORT. 
We must “maintain deterrent re- 
taliatory power” and maintain free- 
dom of the seas and “all necessary 


types of mobile forces.” “We in- 
tend to keep abreast.” 

MUTUAL AID. Economic as- 
sistance gives us a “threefold bene- 
fit,” as countries receiving aid be- 
come bulwarks against communist 
expansion, increase beneficial trade 
with us and are encouraged toward 
an “atmosphere in which under- 
standing and peace can flourish.” 

Although “some increase in govy- 
ernment” expenditures for foreign 
economic aid is needed, he said, 
he stressed a “greater use of repay- 
able loans.” 


MUTUAL TRADE. World 
trade supports . “employment for 
four and one-half million Ameri- 
can workers” and helps ensure our 
raw-materials supply. A five-year 
extension of the reciprocal trade 
law is needed. 


SCIENTIFIC COOPERATION. 
Laws prohibiting exchange of| 
scientific information with our 
allies should be amended. “It is 
wasteful for friendly allies to con- 
sume talent and money in solving 
problems their friends have already 
solved.” 


EDUCATION. A four-year in- 
vestment of $1 billion in “educa- 
tion and research” is recom- 
mended. State and local govern- 
ments, private industry and col- 
leges must participate to “create 
the intellectual capital we need, in- 
vest it in the right places.” 

(The President did not mention 
federal aid for school construction, 
for which for two years he had 
proposed $1.3 billion.) 


SPENDING AND SAVING. 
We hope to increase security 
spending by $4 billion and still bal- 
ance the budget without higher 
taxes. 

WORKS OF PEACE. The 
“spirit” of a message to all peoples, 
including the Soviet people, em- 
phasizes that we must “end the 
plunge toward more destructive 
weapons” and translate into action 
“this universal desire for peace.” 


s 


Box Score on Congress 

Listed at left are legislative programs and bills pending in 
Congress in which labor has a vital interest. At right is sum- 
mary of action, if any, in 1957 session and situation this year: 


WELFARE FUNDS—AFL- 
CIO endorses Douglas bill (S. 
2888) to protect workers’ equity 
in all welfare and pension plans 
by financial reports to federal 
government. General principles 
also endorsed by Administration. 


SCHOOLS—Revised Admin- 
istration program abandons fed- 
eral aid to school construction, 
proposes “eyedropper feeding of 
starving system” by grants for 
scholarships. 


MINIMUM WAGE — AFL- 
CIO endorsed Morse bill to grant 
coverage to 9.6 million unpro- 
tected workers, Administration 
proposes coverage of only 2.5 
million. 

SOCIAL SECURITY—Labor 
endorses Forand bill increasing 
benefits and giving hospital, 
nursing-home and surgical care 
to beneficiaries. 


DEFENSE—AFL-CIO favors 
program to do whatever is nec- 
essary to meet challenge of So- 
viet sputniks and missiles pro- 
grams, including increase in ex- 
penditures. 


FOREIGN POLICY — AFL- 


‘CIO favors meeting Soviet pene- 


tration of undeveloped countries, 
calls for strengthening free-world 
alliance, renewing reciprocal 
trade program. 


TAFT-HARTLEY — Admin 
istration offers expanded pro- 
gram from 1954 proposals, in- 
cluding restgictions on picketing, 
boycotts. Reactionary Republi- 
cans sponsoring more sweeping, 
more punitive measures. 


DEPRESSED AREAS — Ac- 
tion to aid areas of chronic un- 
employment, distress, made 
more necessary by spreading job- 
lessness and economic recession. 


HOUSING — AFL-CIO cals 
for swift completion of 1949 
basic program for public hous- 
ing, aid to middle-income hous- 
ing, broad plan to stimulate con- 
struction of adequate houses at 
equitable cost. 


FEDERAL PAY—Labor asks 
swift and equitable increase im 
salaries of postal and civil serv 
ice workers to make up for six- 


year lag. 


CIVIL RIGHTS — AFL-CIO 
endorses measures to guarantee 
equal opportunity to all citizens, 
without regard to race, color or 
creed, despite Administration 
desire for delay at present. 


IMMIGRATION—Labor en- 
dorses basic revision of present 
laws to eliminate national-origin 
quotas, reflect “democratic and 
humanitarian traditions.” 


TAXES—AFL-CIO endorses 
revision to strengthen economy 
by tax relief for low-income fam- 
ilies, maintain revenue by clos- 
ing loopholes and special-privi- 
lege “escape” clauses. 


PUBLIC POWER—AFL-CIO 
endorses federal Hells Canyon 
dam, approval of TVA self-fi- 
nancing plan to prevent destruc- 
tion of agency by utilities. 


NATURAL GAS — Gas-and- 
oil interests are backing Harris- 
O’Hara bill to weaken federal 
regulation of gas prices. AFL- 
CIO opposes as “grab” at ex- 
pense of consumer. 


Bill now pending in Senate La- 
bor Committee after hearings 
and approval by Kennedy sub- 
committee. No report after 
hearings on subject in House 
Labor Committee. 


Aid for construction failed 
last session when House Republi- 
cans voted against Eisenhower 
1957 plan. Broad new plan ex- 
pected from liberal forces. 


Compromise bill to protect 6 
million workers reported with- 
out recommendation by Ken- 
nedy Labor subcommittee. No 
action after House hearings. 


No hearings in either House 
or Senate last session. 


Defense issues likely to domi- 
nate session after programs cut- 
ting expenditures in past to meet 
goal of budget-balancing. 


Foreign aid program severely 
attacked last year after Admin- 
istration previously had weak- 
ened it. Protectionist sentiment 
growing as present trade law 
nears expiration date. 


No hearings last year. Pro- 
posals may come from McCleb 
lan special Senate committee, be 
routed from there through regu- 
lar Senate and House Labor 
committees. 


Senate committee hearings in 
1957, but no action after Senate 
passed Douglas area - develop- 
ment bill in 1956 and Adminis- 
tration blocked passage in House. 


Administration has held pub- 
lic housing to minimum. Hard- 
money interest rates increase all 
housing costs. Senate and House 
committees ready to investigate 
fiscal policy, abuses in financing. 


Pres. Eisenhower vetoed pay- 
rise bills last year—his fourth 
veto on subject. House and Sen- 
ate committees expected to ap- 
prove modified plan. 


Right-to-vote law passed last 
year; broader measures will be 
pushed in new session. Senate 
must consider confirmation of 
new Civil Rights Commission 
members and executive director. 


Small-scale “hardship” relief 
law passed in 1957. Measures 
still pending in House and Sen- 
ate committees after sporadic 
hearings across years. 


No action in 1957 after 
House-passed bill to relieve low- 
income families failed in Senate 
in 1955. No change in basie 
laws since 1954 revision giving 
most relief to corporations and 
special groups. 


Senate - passed Hells Canyon 
bill was pigeonholed in House 
Interior Committee last year. 
Senate passed and House Public 
Works Committee approved 
TVA bills. 


Gas-industry bill approved by 
House committee in 1957, was 
not called to floor, but Adminis- 
tration is expected to push meas- 


ure. 
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‘Action Tapsetibee: 


Steelworkers Told | 
Slump Is Worsening 


Immediate action to arrest the current economic slump is im- 
perative, Steelworkers Pres. David J. McDonald warned a two-day 
session of his union’s wage policy committee in Washington. 

The present downturn, McDonald said, is potentially more dan- 
gerous than those of 1949 and 1954, but it could be “ended prac- 


tically overnight.” 

“We Steelworkers say it must 
be,” he went on. “Americans are 
in no mood to tolerate the fatal 
doctrine of a balanced budget 
while their country keeps -drifting 
down. 


Four Conferences Called | 


Approximately 1,100 officers of 
union locals from the basic steel 
industry with iron ore and related 


bargaining units attended the meet-. 


ings. It was the first of four con- 
ferences which will continue at in- 
tervals over a two-week period. 

Others scheduled are for primary 
non-ferrous metal industries and 
metal mining except iron ore, fab- 
ricated metal products and foun- 
dries and for machinery manufac- 
turing. 

Delegates to the first meeting 
discussed local contract problems, 
automation, hours of work, job 
classifications, wage rates, pensions, 
insurance and supplementary un- 
employment benefits. 

McDonald cataloged a num- 
ber of economic indicators that 
point to a worse decline. One- 
third of the production capacity 
of the great basic steel industry 
of the U.S. stands idle, he said. 

“Instead of waiting vainly to see 
if the situation gets worse in three 
months or in six, and facing the 


United Textile 
Plans Special 


Convention 


A special convention of the Unit- 
ed Textile Workers has been set 
tentatively for Mar. 14-15 in Wash- 
ington as part of the union’s clean- 
up program pledged at the recent 
AFL-CIO convention when its sus- 
pension was lifted. 

Announcement of the probable 
convention dates was made by Peter 
M. McGavin, assistant to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, after con- 
sultations with Francis M. Schau- 
fenbil, acting president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the UTW. 


Audit of Books Resumed 

McGavin, who has been serving 
as Meany’s special representative 
with the UTW, also reported that a 
firm of certified public accountants 
has resumed its audit of the union 
books. 

An investigation will aie be 
started into the affairs of some 
UTW locals in North Carolina to 
see if terms of the pledge have been 
violated. Textile Workers Union 
Pres. William Pollock charged the 
violation in the discharge Dec. 22 
of Radford Cope, UTW interna- 
tional representative. Pollock said 
Cope was fired by Schaufenbil “be- 
cause he was active in a reform 
movement within the UTW direct- 
ed at ousting all corrupt officials in 
that union.” 


Political Move Charged 

Cope had been serving as trustee 
of Local 251 at the Erwin mills in 
Cooleemee, N. C. He had recom- 
mended lifting the trusteeship after 
his examination of the records in- 
dicated no irregularities. His dis- 
charge followed. 

Pollock said the firing had 
“strong overtones of political moves 
in UTW’s national leadership to 
cancel out the influence of Cope 
and the Cooleemee local” at the 
clean-up convention. He added 
that Cope would be offered a 
jrWwUA staff job. 


UAW Sets Special 
Convention Jan. 22 


Detroit—The special con- 
stitutional convention of the 
Auto Workers authorized by 
the 16th UAW convention 
last April, will be held in the 
Masonic Temple here Jan. 
22-24, 1958. “ 

UAW Sec.- Treas. Emil 
Mazey said the convention 
call is now in the hands of 
local unions. 

The convention was called 
“for the purpose of amend- 
ing provisions of the consti- 
tution relating to dues. and the 
international union strike 
fund and/or establishing col- 
‘lective bargaining programs 
and policies.” , 


possibility of having to cope with 
a much more difficult problem 
later on, action must be taken now 
to reverse the downward trend,” 
McDonald continued. 


Employment Pledge Broken 
The USWA head noted the pur- 
poses of the Employment Act of 
1946 including that of “creating 
and maintaining . .. maximum em- 
ployment.” 
. “There is no need to tell 
Steelworkers,” he said, “with 
thousands of our members now 
_unemployed or working part- 
time, and facing uncertainty and 
distress—that this pledge to the 
nation has not been fulfilled. 


“Yet in the hands of the fed- 
eral government there are, and 
have been, the means to prevent 
this unnecessary downturn.” 


Immediate steps urged by Mc- 
Donald included: 


e Assuring the secure defense 
of the free world; 

e Expansion of the physical fa- 
cilities of American communities to 
meet our growing needs; 

e Raising the living standards 
of ali U. S. families and particu- 
larly the neediest; 

e Full utilization of America’s 
unmatched resources. 


McDonald said the union had 
“no desire to make political capi- 
tal out of the deteriorating eco- 
nomic situation and the absence 
of an adequate effort to change it.” 


SERIOUS ATTENTION was given by delegates to the Steelworkers wage policy committee sessions 
which‘opened in Washington and will continue at intervals over a two-week period for various segments 
of the industry. USWA Pres. David J. McDonald called for vigorous corrective action by the govern- 
ment and industry to lessen the impact of the current economic downturn. 


Pickets Placed at 500 Stores 
Back Clerks in Ward Dispute 


(Continued from Page 1) 
No reply had been received from 
Barr several days later. 


RCIA is seeking a contract 
for about 5,000 members in 61 
Ward stores. It asked for a 10- 
cent hourly wage. increase, a five- 
day, 40-hour workweek and 
other benefits. Ward refused any 
across-the-board increase and 
said only it would grant merit 
increases as it saw fit. 

The AFL-CIO took the unusual 
step of direct assistance during the 
negotiations. Meany named Vice 
Pres. James B. Carey and Joseph 
D. Keenan to work with RCIA in 
an effort to break the deadlock in 
contract talks. They attended a 
meeting in Chicago but were un- 
able to move the company from its 
position. 

Four Stores Out 

In the strike’s earliest days only 
four stores were directly involved 
in walkouts, at Fulton, N. Y.; 
Kansas City, Kans.; Edwardsville, 
Iil., and Whittier, Calif. The num- 
ber of stores struck was, however, 
expected to increase sharply. 

The text of Meany’s 
foHows: 

“After five months of fruitless 
negotiation for a modest pay in- 
crease and improved working con- 
ditions, the Retail Clerks Inter- 


letter 


AFL-CIO Opens Campaign 
To Affiliate Laundry Locals 


The first major effort to take “clean” Laundry Workers locals back 
into the AFL-CIO will be made at an “exploratory meetirig” Jan. 25 


in Milwaukee. 
Direct affiliation with the labor 


federation will be offered to locals 


which break off from the LWIU, expelled by the AFL-CIO conven- 


“ 
»— 


tion in Atlantic City. Locals from‘ 


the South, the Midwest, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and other points 
have been invited to send delegates 
to the Milwaukee session. 

About 11,000 members of several 
locals in the discredited LWIU have 
severed their ties with that union 
which was ousted on charges of in- 
ternal corruption and mismanage- 
ment of funds. 

Peter M. McGavin, assistant to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George. Meany, 
said he would attend the meeting 
in Milwaukee with attorneys and 
explain the proper course of ac- 
tion to be taken by locals desiring 
to leave LWIU. He predicted 


that about 75 percent of the lo- 
cals in the union would be rep- 
resented, standing for about 50,- 
000 of LWIU’s membership. 


The first directly affiliated char- 
ter for groups seceding from the 
LWIU has been issued to Local 
3008 in Milwaukee and the local is 
already functioning smoothly ac- 
cording to Business Rep. Arno 
Schulz. The local includes mem- 
bers of six old LWIU locals. Its 


establishment thwarted an attempt 
by LWIU officials to seize control 
over the locals’ affairs through court 
injunctions. 


national Association was forced 
to go on strike against a number 
of key stores in the nation-wide 
Montgomery Ward retail chain. 
“Here is a company which 
takes the archaic position that 
management alone must have the 
exclusive right to determine 
wages and that it, therefore, will 
not bargain on across-the-board 
pay increases for the employes 
represented by the Retail Clerks. 


“Here is a company which in 
this day and age flatly refuses to 
establish a 40-hour, 5-day week for 
its employes. 

“These are the reasons which 
impelled the Atlantic City Conven- 


Hatters Strike 
Across Nation 


For Wage Hike 


New York—The first nationwide 
strike in 25 years was called by the 
Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers 
when negotiations with millinery 
firms for a new contract collapsed. 

The old pact expired Dec. 31 
and talks were in progress with fed- 


eral mediators sitting in. The un- 


ion asked a $5 weekly pay boost 
for weckly-paid workers and a 5 
percent hike for piece workers. In- 
stead, they were offered $5 a week 
or 5 percent, whichever is less, to 
all workers. Demands for fringe 
benefits were rejected. 

Seven thousand members of the 
union’s New York Joint Board met 
and joined in the strike vote. Simi- 
lar meetings were held in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New England and elsewhere. 

Hatters Pres. Alex Rose said 
there was unanimous approval of 
the strike. Of the 22,000 mem- 
bers of the union, 14,000 are em- 
ployed in the New York-New 

Jersey metropolitan area. 

Rose added that the strike was 
not basically against the employers 
but against an “economic madness” 
by which, he contended, large re- 
tail syndicates could dictate to the 
industry. 

.The last general strike by the un- 
ion took place Mar. 17, 1932, and 
lasted one week. The issue then 
was the elimination of racketeering 
in the organization | of women 
workers. 


tion of the AFL-CIO to adopt by 
unanimous vote a resolution from 
the Executive Council condemning 
the labor policy of Montgomery 
Ward and pledging the full sup- 
port of the AFL-CIO and all its 
affiliated organizations to the Re- 
tail Clerks in its crucial struggle 
against this anti-union employer. 
Convention Action Cited 

“In conformity with the conven- 
tion’s action, I hereby call upon 
ali affiliated national dnd _inter- 
national unions to carry out to the 


fullest extent their pledge to help 
the Retail Clerks with this strike. 


“I also call upon ali state and 
local central bodies to take what- 
ever steps that may be required to 
publicize the shameful record of 
Montgomery Ward in denying to 
its employes decent wages and 
conditi 

“With the united and active 
support of the AFL-CIO and all 
its members, I am confident that 
the Retail Clerks will soon be able 
to prevail upon Montgomery Ward 
to adopt a more enlightened policy 
and agree to a fair settlement of 
the issues.” 


‘Progress’ Reported 
In Telephone Talks 


New York—Negotiations 


continued several days 
beyond the contract expira- 
tion in efforts by the Com- 
munications Workers to win 
a new pact for 25,000 work- 
ers in 42 states, most of them 
long distance operators em- 
ployed in the long lines divi- 
sion of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

“Some progress” was noted 
by CWA officials, but still un- 
settled as the AFL-CIO News 
went to press were issues of 
wages, the contract duration 
and some other matters. 

A strike vote taken before 
the contract expired showed 
“overwhelming” support for 
a walkout, the union said. - 

About 10,300 long distance 
operators are affected by the 
talks, as well as 8,500 plant 
workers. 
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A Strike te Suppert 

BACK IN 1944 Montgomery Ward's public-be-damned attitude 
im the area of labor-management relations was symbolized by the 
forcible removal of its then president, Sewell Avery, by U. S. troops 
for his refusal to comply with a government order. 

Im the past 13 years the company’s archaic labor relations 
policy obviously has not changed. It still believes that manage- 
ment alone has the exclusive right to determine wages. Mont- 


The bers 
strike action after five months of fruitless negotiations in which 
has made a mockery of the collective bargaining 
This is more than a strike of one union to improve conditions. 
It is a situation in which the entire labor movement has a stake— 
for Montgomery Ward is clearly a reactionary employer dedicated 
to smashing the trade union of its employes. If it succeeds, other 
employers will try to act like Montgomery Ward in turning their 
backs on modern, enlightened labor relations. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, in line with action at the recent 
AFL-CIO convention, has called on all affiliates to give the fullest 


possible support to the strike and to publicize the “shameful record” | < 


of Montgomery Ward. 
With this sort of upited support, the Clerks and the labor move- 
ment can win an important victory. 


The Chamber’s Admission 


LIFE WITHIN the Ohio Chamber of Commerce must be a 
In October, Herschel C. Atkinson, executive vice president. of 
the Ohie C of C, told the annual membership meeting of the 
group: “I would like to emphasize that the term, right-to-work, is 
a misnomer in our judgment.” : 

Two months later the organization, in a release authorized by 
Herschel C. Atkinson, announced “it will urge its members to sup- 
port the work of two organizations, Ohioans for Right-to-Work and 
the Ohio Labor Committee for Right-to-Work.” 

In other words, the Ohio Chamber of Commerce is backing a 
campaign it knows to be a phony . . . a “misnomer.” 

One more good reason for opposing the “right-to-work” cam- 


paign! 
John Riffe 


JOHN RIFFE, the executive vice president of the old CIO at 
the time of merger, who died this week at the age of 53, was a 
union organizer from head to toe. 

Organizing the unorganized had been his work and his career, 
and he did it well . .. among miners, steelworkers, in the non-union 
sections of the South and on the Pacific Coast. 

Wracked by illness during the past few years, John Riffe passed 
away at too young an age. But he could look back on years of solid 
accomplishment, for which the entire trade union movement can 
be grateful. 
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AECiO news 


Sputniks, Legal Snarls Revive 
‘Oil for Education’ Bill Hopes 


Back in 1953 labor and other public interest groups 
put up a strong fight in behalf of a proposal to turn 
over all royalties from offshore oil to the states for 
educational purposes. 

This proposal was known as the Anderson-Hill 
amendment to the Submerged Lands Act of 1953. 
The amendment passed the Senate but was defeated 
in the House-Senate Conference on the measure. It 
meant that more than $8 billion was lost for educa- 
tion purposes. 

Once the act was passed without the Anderson-Hill 
amendment it appeared that a wonderful opportunity 
to provide ample funds for education was lost. Now, 
chances have suddenly become bright for achieving 
what was lost in 1953. 


There are several reasons for the change. One, 
of course, is the emergence of the Soviet sputniks 
‘which drove home the fact with startling clarity, 
that American education—-scientific and otherwise 
—is critically lagging. 

A second reason is the snarled legal picture rel- 
ative to the Submerged Lands Act which has 
provoked sharp differences between Pres. Eisen- 
hower and his own Dept. of Justice. 


The act gave to each coast state “the submerged 
lands within its boundaries as those boundaries which 
existed when the state entered the union. .. .” 

Texas claims, as a result of treaties negotiated at the 
time it entered the union, that its boundary extends 
to the limit allowed by the law, three marine leagues 
or 10% miles. 


Justice Dept. Alters Views 

However, despite Eisenhower’s views, Atty. Gen. 
William P. Rogers and his solicitor general are of the 
opinion that Submerged Lands Act limited exploita- 
tion rights to three geographical miles—or 3.5 land 
miles—for Texas as well as other states on the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Several months ago the Dept. of Justice filed an 
amended complaint with the Supreme Court declar- 
ing flatly that the Texas boundary when the state en- 
tered the union “did not extend into the Gulf of 
Mexico more than three geographical miles. . . .” 

_ Since, in the department’s opinion, Congress never 
had approved a further boundary for the state, the 
federal government “is now entitled to exclusive pos- 
session” of all lands beyond the three mile limit. 


This view directly conflicts with Eisenhower's 
1952 campaign statements when the offshore oil 
issue was a heated one. He said at that time, and 


has never publicly altered his opinion, that Texas 


has a legitimate claim to “the submerged area ex- 


tending three marine leagues seaward into the Gulf 
of Mexico.” 


What makes these differences between Eisenhower 
and his own cabinet member of extreme importance 
is that comparatively little of the offshore oil explora- 
tion has taken place within the three mile limit. If 
private operators are going to make the killing they 


had hoped, they need authority to explore beyond 
the limit. 


This, plus Sputnik, has moved Sen. Lister Hill (D- 
Ala.) to reintroduced his “oil for education” measure 
again. He believes that with the critical education 
needs of this country his proposal merits and will re- 
ceive wide support in Congress. 


$300 Million Lost 


He points out that some $300 million in education 
funds have already been lost by the failure of hs 
1953 amendment to win final approval and this is 
despite the fact that oil and gas exploration has only 
just begun. 


Whatever the legal claims on the three mile versus 
three league limit, there should be ample returns 
from royalties if the Hill bill should pass. 


Geological surveys indicate that there are, at a 
bare minimum, 15 billion barrels of oil under the en- 
tire continental shelf surrounding the United States. 
This is more than one-fourth of the expected dis- 
coveries of oil for the whole nation—54 billion bar- 
rels. 

Within the three-mile limit for California, Louisi- 
ana and Florida and within three league limit for 
Texas it is estimated that there are 2.5 billion barrels. 


And much of this rests in the additional area for 
Texas. : 


Sen. Hill says that he does not want to get in- 
volved in the legal controversies in the three mile 
versus 10.5 miles for Texas even though there are 
rich deposits in the contested areas. 


Whatever the final decision on these limits may 
be, he sees ample royalties which, if applied to 
education, might decide the future of the free 
peoples. , 


With the pressure developing for a “crash pro- 
gram” of federal aid to the states for educational 
purposes, congressmen are going to look more favor- 
ably than ever before on any means of obtaining the 
funds for this effort to catch up with the Russians. 
Oil revenues will look most enticing. (Public Affairs 
Institute—Washington Window.) 
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TECHNICIANS SET UP for the 


to their equipment. 


monthly “TV Meeting of the Month” prod 
by the Steelworkers for their members and the public. USWA Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald (center) looks on with interest as sound and camera men make adjustments 


3 x SO zs 
ON THE AIR; Steelworkers Pres. McDonald presents 


program designed to spur larger attendance at local union meetings and also to 
give the U. S. public a look over the shoulder at how unions operate and their 


os x 


the union’s story on the 


attitudes on topical American problems.. 


IT'V Meetings Bring Union to Members 


Begun as an experiment but now proving its worth is the Stee at 


workers unusual method of communicating with its 1.2 million 
membership through a televised monthly meeting. 

The TV series carried over 29 stations across the nation high- 
lights some of the major activities of the USWA for the benefit of 
those members who can’t—or don’t—get to their regular local 
union meetings. 

USWA Pres. David J. McDonald sees another role for the show. 
It is designed “to let the general public look over our shoulder and 
see how a big, influential union operates,” according to McDonald. 

Telecasts began in November. Stations carrying the program 
cover most metropolitan areas and all districts where there are 
heavy concéntrations of steel workers. 


Meeting of the Month 

Fourteen stations are in the East, six in the Midwest, four in the 
South and five in the Far West. The TV films are being produced 
for the union by Bob Post, Philadelphia TV film expert. 

“The USWA TV Meeting of the Month,” the program’s title, has 
as its aims the presentation of the most important and timely issues 
before American labor, the encouragement of members to attend 
and take part in their own local union meetings and the acquainting 
of the general public with labor’s attitude on matters affecting all 
Americans, 

McDonald pointed out that modern living habits and round-the- 
clock shifts in the mills make it increasingly difficult to reach large 
numbers of members. 

‘Heart of Trade Unionism’ 

“The heart of trade unionism is the local union meeting,” Mc- 
Donald continued. “It is there that issues are discussed and deci- 
sions are made which affect the member, his family, and, very often, 
the entire community.” 

An early program provided a complete explanation of how the 
USWA supplemental unemployment benefit plan with the steel 
industry operates. The closing of the Donora, Pa., zinc works, 


hitting 460 union members and their families; was used as a 


dramatic example of how the plan eased the tragedy of unemploy- 
ment for men with long years of service and scant chances for 
starting on new jobs in new communities. 
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THE MANY-SIDED program for retired members sponsored by Dist. 65, Retail, Wholesale & 


Department Store Union, in New York, was brought to the entire country recently in a Johns Hop- 
kins File 7 television program on gerontology, the science and study of aging. One of the activities 
broadcast was this shot of the shop where retired members refurbish and repair toys for distribution 


to needy children. 


Union's Program for Aged on TV 


New York—When the John Hopkins File 7 tele- 
vision program scheduled a telecast on gerontology 
—the science and study of aging—the producers 
looked around for a group which took the problems 
of its retired members to heart and did something 
about them. 

It settled on Dist. 65, Retail, Wholesale & Depart- 
ment Store Union, which has about 35,000 members 
and nearly 500 retired members in the New York 
metropolitan area. For the latter group, Dist. 65 
has what the New York State Dept. of Labor called 
“a full-time, continuous, well-rounded program of 
activities” centered in local headquarters here. 

The Johns Hopkins television show, which is 
broadcast by Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
from Westinghouse Station WJZ-TV in that city, 
explores the results of the work of scholars in all 
fields. 


Problems of Aged 
Its program on gerontology, which was telecast in 
New York and some 50 other cities, presented the 


results of research into all the problems that beset 
those who retire because of age—loneliness, economic 


stringency, declining health, and too often an end 


of meaningful activity. 

The guest speaker was Dr. James E. Birren, chief 
of the section on aging of the Public Health Service’s 
Institute of Mental Health, a division of the Dept. 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 


The telecast showed how Dist. 65 turned a new 


kind of meaningful activity for its senior members 


into an end of loneliness, an easing of economic 
pressure and a spur to sound mental and physical 
health. 


The union’s program was shown in action—art 
classes directed by a skilled artist who also is a 
retired member of the union; classes in typing, lan- 
guages and home nursing; group discussions on cur- 
rent social legislation; weekly socials with singing, 
films, refreshments, etc. . 


Part of Overall Plan 


And activities that are not wholly recreational— 
a toy repair shop, bandage making, various Red Cross 
projects, educational field trips and regular medical 
checkups to which each member is entitled as a part 
of his membership, which he retains after retire- 
ment. ‘ 

All this is part of the union’s ovér-all security 
plan. This provides for retirement at any age from 
55 to 65 with benefits, paid for life, based on the 
length of coverage and the age of the retiring worker. 


“What is interesting to me about this union pro- 
gram,” said Birren during the telecast, “is that it 
is difficult, according to the union, for one person 
to find time to be lonely. — 

“And the older person is still participating in the 
union—a significantly large part of the associations 
clustered about his job have remained with him. He 


isn’t lonely and he isn’t idle. The union has managed > 
to make the activity of the older person meaningful.” | 
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CHILDREN OF STRIKERS at the Proctor Electric Products Co. plant in Baltimore sing Christ- 
mas carols at the special Yuletide party given for them by the Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 


ers. The party helped bring some Christmas spirit into the lives of the families of members of 
IUE Local 166 which has béen on strike against the manufacturing concern since Aug. 29. 


How to Buy: 


By Sidney Margolius 


‘E auto manufacturers have stubbed their own 
.oes and given the entire economy a blow with 
their policy of raising prices each year. 

Despite the improvement in the 1958 cars, sales 
have gotten off to a slow start, with dealers taking 
the beating for the higher list prices. 

According to 
Ward’s Automotive 
Reports, the industry 
now expects to sell 
only 5,300,000 cars 
this year compared 
to 5.8 million last 
year, 6 million in 
1956, and over 7 
million in °55. 

The car makers 
had hoped to sell a 
lot more this year. 
They figured that the 
great horde of 1955 
buyers would have 
their payments com- 
pleted on the usual 
36-month basis, and would be back in the market. 

They figured wrong, as both dealers and auto 
workers tried to warn them when they pleaded with 
the makers pot to raise prices this year. In a year 
of declining real wages and spotty unemployment, 
buyers have been unable to meet the new higher pay- 
ments for cars. This is not merely a matter of “buyer 
resistance,” which might be broken down by frequent 
style changes, as business men like to believe. The 
fact is, a car that cost $1,500 in 1947 had gone up to 
$1,950 by ’55. By last year its price was $2,110 and 
this year it costs $2,200. 

Too, manufacturers have been raising tags on the 
lower-priced models faster than on the higher-priced 
ones. While the average car price went up 4 percent 
last year and again this year, tags on the lowest-cost 


Public Vetoes Higher Car Prices 


models have been jumped an average of 7 percent 
each year since °55, or a total of about 20 percent 
in the past three years. 

The public’s inability to meet the high prices re- 
sulted in extended layoffs of workers over the recent 
holidays, particularly at Ford Motor Company and 
Chrysler Corporation factories. Already dealers are 
holding inventories estimated at 500,000 to 700,000. 


The lagging car sales are affecting the steel industry |; 


too, with layoffs reported by a number of mills as 
1957 steel output fell off almost 2 million tons from 
the year before. 

Unfortunately, everything the auto manufacturers 
have done this year, with one or two exceptions, 
tends to force up prices. 
to more frequent model changes, with Ford particu- 
larly, making major style changes yearly instead of 
following the traditional three-year cycle. 

Another trend pushing up car costs is the multiplic- 
ity Of models. Ford now has 21 different models 
with a choice of four different engines and two wheel- 
bases. Chevrolet now has 17 different passenger cars 
and station wagons. Plymouth has 19 different mod- 
els with a choice of six different engines. 

While the horsepower race in general has been 
slackening off, the popular price cars have further 
increased their power so that now there is not much 
difference in power as well as size between the popu- 
lar and medium-price cars. 

One of the few bright spots in economy is the 
Studebaker Scotsman, At $1,776 at the factory, with 
no raise since it was introduced several months ago, 
the Scotsman is now the lowest-priced American car. 
It has the same engine and body dimensions as the 
Champion but costs almost $600 less. It is almost 
completely stripped of chrome, has less expensive 
upholstery and a lighter body by 200 pounds than 
the Champion. The Scotsman also has good gas 
economy, with over 25 miles to the gallon, but rela- 
tively modest horsepower and torque or forward 
thrust. ~ 

Copyright 1957 by Sidney Margolius 


Paper Firm Violates Merger Law 


The Federal Trade Commission has ordered the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., the country’s second largest 
producer of paper and its products, to divest itself of 
the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co. 

The FTC ruled that Crown Zellerbach violated the 


anti-merger law by acquiring St. Helens, a major 
competitor, in 1953. Crown Zellerbach has an- 
nounced it will appeal to the courts. 

The order calls upon the company to submit with- 
in 60 days a plan for compliance which specifies the 
time in which it can reasonably be carried out, after 
which the FTC would fix a date by which compliance 
must be effected. 

Meantime, Crown Zellerbach is forbidden from 
cutting or removing any timber from lands acquired 
from St. Helens, or lands on which it had cutting 
rights, and from selling or distributing any timber 
from such lands. 

The commission found that prior to 1953, both 
companies were fully integrated operations from 
ownershp and control of standing timber to sales of 
paper and paper products to jobbers, converters and 
others. When Crown Zellerbach bought St. Helens, 
the FTC contended, a result was the “adverse com- 
petitive consequences” prohibited by the Clayton Act 
as amended. The commission saw no possibility of 
another competitor replacing St. Helens. 


One such factor is the trend 


| Hollywood Giaerver: 


River Kwai Bridge 
Outstanding Film 


By Paul Patrick 


a i HE Bridge on the River Kwai” is one of the finest motion pic- 
tures that this observer has been privileged to see. 

_ It seems almost incredible that a film about men building a bridge, 
no matter how beautifully photographed, should hold one spellbound 
from start to finish. 

Yet such is the perfection.of every phase of this production, such 
is the artistry and crafty workmanship of the author, the director 
and the actors, that even now—some weeks after previewing this 
picture—its spell is still upon me. 


one. It’s laid in the jungle between Burma and Siam, during World 
War II, when the Japanese forced British prisoners of war to build 
a railway that might have changed: the course of the conflict. 


Sessue Hayakawa, portraying the iron-willed commandant of 
a Japanese prison camp, demands that British officers as well as 
enlisted men labor on the bridge. Alec Guinness, typical stiff- 
necked British army colonel who lives his life by the military rule 
beok, refuses because that would be against the Geneva conven- 
tion and there ensues the clash of wills that motivates this part of 
the story. 


William Holden, cynical American sailor, escapes from the camp, 
later returns through the jungle with a British commando unit to 
blow up the just-completed Kwai bridge. The span by now has 
become the pride and joy of Guinness, who’s blinded by his obses- 
sion that the bridge must stand forever as a tribute to Englishmen. 
The entire picture is a commentary on the. futility of war. 

There’s not much love interest in the film. Holden has a mo- 
mentary affair with a nurse at a British hospital where he’s taken 
after his escape—and there are four beautiful Simese girl pack- 
bearers who accompany the commando party and scrub Bill Holden's 
back in the river whenever possible. 

The climactic scene, in which the bridge is blown up with a train- 
load of troops and important Japanese aboard, is one of the most- 


WILLIAM HOLDEN, American, tells Alec Guinness, British, how 
he was captured by Japanese in “The Bridge on the River Kwai.” 


tearing and violent and gripping and painfully suspenseful in this 
writer’s memory. 
The picture really belongs to Alec Guinness whose acting is a 
masterpiece and probably will bring him an Academy Award. 
But there are scores of other fine performances by Holden, Jack 


Hawkins, Geoffrey Horne, Hayakawa and others. The director, 
David Lean, also deserves plaudits, as does Pierre Boulle who 
wrote the screenplay from his own novel. 


Certainly the producer, Sam Spiegel, and Columbia studios should 
be proud of “The Bridge on the River Kwai.” It will be long remem- 
bered by all who see it. 

x kk 


ELVIS PRESLEY will lose around half a million dollars in mo- 
tion picture earnings in 1958 due to his pending draft call by Uncle 
Sam. Paramount will get eight weeks’ delay to allow Elvis to make 
a picture in which the studio has plenty of money invested, 


x k 


KAY KENDALL who was nothing short of sensational in “Les 
Girls,” and her husband, Rex Harrison, have been signed by MGM 
to co-star in “The Reluctant Debutante.” 


xk 


JERRY LEWIS is going to “glorify” the ‘United States Navy. 
Hal Wallis has purchased “Now Hear This,” an original romantic 
comedy with Lewis cast as a naval officer. 


TV Board Names Starr 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Mark Starr, | board Starr will take part in forme- 
educational director of the Intl.| lating policies of the national 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union,| organization. The center is the 
has been elected to the board of| hub of the network of educational 
directors of the Educational Tele-| television stations and provides 
vision and Radio Center. them with a national program serv- 


As a member of the center’s| ice. 


The story of “The Bridge on the River Kwai” is really a simple. 
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I'm Often Wrong: 
LeBaron Gives Lie 
To Small-Man Myth 


By Joe Miller 


HE still-held notion that the little man, no matter how talented, 

cannot go the distance in the beef-trust world of pro football has 
been convincingly laid to rest this fall by Eddie LeBaron, the spar- 
kling sprite of the Washington Redskins. 


Although the ’Skins have been a somewhat disappointing team, 
LeBaron—who measures a mere 5-74 and weighs but 160 or so— 
has been nothing short of sensational. In fact, he has proved him- 
self to be perhaps the best all-around quarterback in the National 
Football League. 


It is in what Eddie Stanky, another mite, used to call the “in- 
tangibles” that LeBaron has particularly excelled. Benny Friedman, 
the old New York Giants quarterback, was explaining it the other 
day. “The Redskins get the most intelligent quarterbacking in foot- 
ball from LeBaron,” Friedman said. “That comes through even 
though he doesn’t have the best backs to work with. 


“I’m not talking about the passes he completes or the han:ofis | 


that are good. I mean the game Eddie calls. I watched him beat 
the Giants by picking their defense apart. The old fire horse in 
me can appreciate the direction he gives the Redskins.” 

Clever signal-calling is often overlooked by the fans. Yet a 
play-caller who can find and exploit an opponent’s weaknesses is 
as priceless a commodity as, say, a climax runner or a homerun 
passer. Your agent has seen LeBaron riddle the defenses of the 
NFL’s top defensive teams with his canny calls. Only the Red- 
skins’ porous pass defense has prevented victories in all these 
games. 


Benny Friedman has been far from impressed by some of the 
other quarterbacking he has seen this autumn. “There.is no call to 
mention any names,” he said, “but one quarterback I saw had his 
team on the Giants’ one-yard line with four downs to go and that’s 
where they were four downs later. 


“The Giants had their beef trust in there, five huge tackles play- 
ing shoulder to shoulder. Not once did the quarterback slant a play, 
which is the surest ground-gainer. He sent four plays straight at 
the middle and lost the ball.” 


The funny thing about LeBaron’s ascendancy is that he is only 


playing NFL ball because Curly Lambeau was fired as Washington’s | j 


coach in 1955. The previous year Curly had contemptuously dis- 
missed LeBaron as “too small,” and the tiny All-American from 
the College of the Pacific migrated to the Canadian league. When 
Lambeau was fired, Joe Kuharich, the new coach, urged Eddie to 
come back. 


Since then, LeBaron has been-among the NFL’s neatiaad quar- 
terbacks, despite the manhandling he sometimes receives. This 
fall, for example, he suffered a concussion when Cleveland’s Len 
Ford, 255, and Bill Quinlan, 260, hit him simultaneously. Two. 
weeks later Eddie came back to brilliantly direct the "Skins to a 
30-30 tie with Cleveland. 

There has been some indignation over the occasional muscling of 


LeBaron. But Eddie, who was wounded twice in Korea, refuses to 
complain. “This is pro football and I’m fair game out there,” he says. 


That is Eddie LeBaron, the greatest little man in pro football 
since TCU’s Davey O’Brien was flinging them for the Philadelphia 
Eagles. 
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AROUND THE WORLD OF SPORTS: New York boxing writ- 
ters suspect that Jim Norris was the victim of a heart attack, not 
food poisoning, last August. Norris, who has not been at his Madi- 
son Square Garden office since his illness, may retire as president 
of the International Boxing Club. Teddy Brenner, promoter at St. 
Nicholas Arena, would probably succeed him. 


Lee Savold, the old heavyweight, is back in boxing—as manager 
of a young light-heavy named Frank Weissberger. . . . Irv Noren, 


the ex-Yankee and Senator outfielder, recently opened a million- 


dollar bowling alley in Pasadena. .. . Roy Campanella has a 41- 
foot cabin cruiser up for sale, asking “only” $32,000 for it. Campy 
didn’t prove to be as astute a commodore as he is a catcher. “I’m 
away from Home from February to October,” Roy now laments. 
“So why the boat?” ‘ 


No first-year pro on the golf circuit ever won as much prize money 
as Ken Venturi, the Californian who got some of the loot in 16 of 
the 17 tournaments he entered and totaled more than $20,000. ... 
When Byron Nelson was beaten in the recent Dallas Open by John 
Cleary, he was beaten by a record feat. \ “I doubt if one golfer ever 
before chipped in from off the green four times in an 18-hole round,” 
Nelson said. 


The Phillies appear to be more honored in New York than in 
their own hometown. They get only $380,000 for the broadcast-TV 
tights in Philly, but will command $600,000 for the New York City 
tights. .. . Heavyweight Champ Floyd Patterson, with no title de- 
fense in sight, is so restless that he is training five days a week at 
Greenwood Lake, N. J., nevertheless. . . . For the first time in NFL 
history, every team in the league is expected to show a profit this 
year, thanks largely to TV revenues. 


Soup to Nonsense: 


By Jane Goodsell 


ag view of all the viruses and germs floating around 
lately, I thought you might be interested in some 
of the more bizarre ailments that recur at our house. 


Housewife’s Distemper 

Symptoms: General nervousness, irritability and a 
tendency to naif at people who ask questions of the 
the why -don’t-I- 
ever-have-any-clean- 
socks variety. 

Cause: A day 
spent. at home with 
a 2-year-old, knotted 
shoelaces, dishes 
with egg on them, 
cobwebs, dust and a 
broken washing ma- 
chine. . 

Cure: A sugges- 
tion to eat dinner out 
and take in a movie. 


Husband’s Tired 
: Blood 
moeics Symptoms: Com- 
plaints of aching 
muscles, overpowering fatigue, steady, incoherent, 
mumbling about a terrible day on the job and, finally, 
total collapse on the sofa. 

Cause: Being handed a garden rake and told that, 
if he doen’t use it to remove the leaves from the 
front lawn, it will take a Sherman tank to get through 
to the front door. 


Cure: The onset of darkness, making leaf-raking 
impossible, and the announcement that dinner is 
ready. 


For Your Health's Sake: 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


HERE are many ingredients that go into the 

making of a good physician. One major in- 
gredient is “book larnin’” which obviously is not 
enough to make the student a fully competent phy- 
sician. 

Another major ingredient 7 is active experience with 
patients—in the clin- 
ics, at the bedside 
and in hospitals. No 
medical student. is 
permitted to gradu- 
ate medical school if 
he has not applied 
his or her book and 
lecture knowledge to 
patients and proven 
that he can translate 


Medical school 
teaching practices 
have changed: 25 
years ago students 
were not permitted 

~ to interview and ex- 
amine hospital and clinic Staats until they had at 
least two years of didactic classroom senching | in basic 
courses. 


Today, with the greater amount of medical knowl- 
edge the curriculum has been broadened: and ‘deep- 
ened so that active communication with patients starts 
in the first year. After graduation the embryo doctor 
serves a one or two year interneship. During this 
period the young doctor applies his acquired knowl- 
edge and adds to it the accumulated knowledge and 
skills of his elders on the medical staff. 


Some internes then go into private practice. Oth- 
ers who wish to become specialists obtain their train- 


theory into practice. - 


Housewife’s Guide to Sanity 


Carrot Fever 


a aE A disease of childhood, characterized 
by lack of appetite, a tendency to droop at the mouth, 
recurrent gagging, strangled noises and, finally, a 
headlong plunge for the bathroom. 


' Cause: Three bites of carrot on the victim’s plate. 


Cure: The end of the dinner hour, and the sudden 
realization that there is half a chocolate cake in the 
kitchen. 


Morning Malady 


Symptoms: General malaise, complaints of sore 
throat, aching muscles and, in the case of imaginative 
children, a wide variety of disorders such as pains. 
in the elbows, itching eyebrows and funny feelings 
in the fingernails. 

Cause: An undone arithmetic lesson, nothing to 
wear that is considered appropriate, or a strict sub- 
stitute teacher. 

Cure: Boredom with staying in bed, and the real- 
ization that the final school bell has rung. 


Symptoms: General malaise, complaints of sore 
throat, aching muscles and, in the case of imaginative 
children, a wide variety of unlikely symptoms. Due 
to its similarity to Morning Malady, influenza is 
often wrongly diagnosed as a simple case of not 
wanting to go to school. The child, after being told, 
“You're not going to get away with that funny busi- 
ness this time!” is sent, protesting, off to school. 

This mis-diagnosis results in the child being sent 
home by the school authorities with a temperature 
of 103 degrees. 


Cure: Several days in bed. 


Specialist Training Hits Snag 


ing in a particular specialty as “residents” in hospi- 
tals where the residency is approved by the American 
Medical Association. The length of resident train- 
ing depends on the particular specialty board’s re- 
quirement: it may be a minimum of two years and 
often three or four years. 

In years gone by a larger number of persons ap- 
plied for free care in the clinics and wards. Since 
prepaid health insurance for hospital and physician’s 
care has become more widespread many beneficiaries 
who were formerly “ward” patients now receive semi- 
private hospital care and are under the care of pri- 
vate physicians. 

This has created a difficult situaffon In medical 
training because many persons are no longer avail- 
able for teaching purposes. As a result of this 
welcome changing pattern which has added a great 
measure of human dignity in the provision of medi- 
cal care, a number. of hospital residencies are in 
danger of losing their approval—all because there 
is an apparant dearth of patients available for 
teaching purposes. 


Understandably if this situation continues it will 
curtail the number of well-trained specialists in the 
future. This shortage may affect our generation and 
certainly will affect those in the next and future gen- 
erations, 

It will therefore become necessary for all hospitals 
with specialty resident training programs to insist that 
their staff physicians who admit patients\to semi- 
private and private accommodations inform the pa- 
tients that it is their obligation and duty to permit 


internes and residents to assist in the provision of . 


the medical care required. 

There is no danger in doing this because not one 
major operation is performed or treatment given with- 
out the approval and the direct and active supervision 
of the patients’ private doctors. 


TWENTY-SIX CITIES will get Maritime Union building facilities similar to this one in Mobile, Ala., 
as a result of referendum by membership approving a dues increase to erect halls on East, West and 
Gulf Coasts, the Great Lakes and on major river routes. The building program also calls for a new 
national headquarters in New York City to cost an estimated $5 million. 
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- AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, 1958 


New York—A labor-trained playwright, Morton 
Wishengrad, is the author of the latest Broadway hit, 
“The Rope Dancers.” 

The play, highly acclaimed by the critics, stars 
Siobhan McKenna, Art Carney and Joan Blondell. 
Tickets have already been sold far into 1958. For 
the author, it is his first major New York production. 

Prior to “The Rope Dancers” Wishengrad had 
already made a name for himself in radio, television 
and films. Much of his work has been for various 
sections of the labor movement. 

Wishengrad’s union experience goes back to 
1936 when he did educational work for Local 99 
~ of the Intl. Ladies Garment Workers Union for 
$1 a day plus lunch. There followed five more 
years with two other ILGWU locals, 91 and 22. 

“The playwright, whether he puts his people be- 
fore a radio microphone or on the stage, has to make 
them real,” declared Wishengrad. “My education 
truly began when I started working for the labor 
movement, for the ILGWU. 

“There was the summer when Local 91 struck a 
group of house-dress shops. It seemed like I was 
painting picket signs the entire summer. We had to 


Union-trained Playwright! 
Authors Broadway Play 


Samuel Gompers. For 12 years he has been com- 
piling notes on Gompers’ life. Such a film is vital 
today, he said, adding: 

“This is not merely because the labor movement 
is in trouble today and needs to tell the American 
people from where it came or to instruct its own 
members on the ethical roots and high moral ori- 
gins of the labor movement.” 


“Gompers, himself, is an American original, dra- |: 
matic almost to the point of melodrama; the immi- 


grant boy whose log cabin was a tenement, whose 
university was a cigarmaking shop. Few things are 
more touching than the craving of the immigrant for 
an education and Gompers, as a young man, as you 
may know, was sometimes paid by the men and wom- 
- en in his shop the few cents which was his hourly rate 
to read works in economics, history and literature.” 
Psychological Drama 

“The Rope Dancers” is a serious play featuring a 
seamstress, a cold, repressed yet deeply passionate 
woman, deserted by her shiftless, charming husband. 
She is tormented by a sense of guilt as-she attempts 
to conceal her young daughter in a fifth-floof tene- 


ment of the slums at the start of the century. The 
child has a sixth finger on one hand, which both par- 
ents regard as a terrible symbol of shame. 

The play is a psychological drama of the torments, 
the fears and the denials of human beings. Said New 
York Times Critic Brooks Atkinson: Wishengrad’s 
“method of personal involvement results in glimpses 
of the human heart so direct and lucid that some of 
them are almost unbearable. They are tempered by 
a compassion that goes beyond these few people to 
the human race.” _ 

Atkinson called the play “all gold,” adding: 
“ ‘The Rope Dancess’ makes the theatre a palace 
of truth again.” 

Commented the New York Herald-Tribune: “The 
new play by Morton Wishengrad contains some of 
the most forceful and compelling writing we’ve en- 
countered in several semesters; his scenes are sus- 


find ways‘ of sustaining the morale of these young 
women strikers. We had to hear their complaints, 
we had to encourage them, we had to help them 
maintain their determination. This was my educa- 
tion.” 


Wrote “With These Hands” 

After leaving the ILGWU Wishengrad’s first pro- 
fessional writing assignment was for the trade union 
movement. He -wrote a 15-minute documentary 
radio script for NBC’s Labor for Victory Series, fea- 
turing the Textile Workers Union. His first film 
scenario, “With These Hands,” was for the ILGWU. 

“Before and since I have broken away from other 

' assignments and other moods to ‘return home’ to the 
labor movement,” he said. “I wrote radio scripts 
for the AFL, the Textile Workers, the Intl. Associa- 
tion of Machinists and radio scripts for The Eternal 
Light on Samuel Gompers and Louis Brandeis, stress- tained; his people have dimension.” 
ing the trade union phase of the noted jurist’s life.” Wishengrad’s trade union education has paid off. 

Wishengrad hopes someday to do a film on @AD 


PAINTING IS AN ART as well.as a science for 24,000 members of local unions affiliated with Dis- 
trict Council No. 14, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers. Some 140 samples of 
the decorators’ craftsmanship were displayed recently at an art and craft exhibit sponsored by the 
council in its in Chicago. The marine fantasy displayed in this picture, by Wolfgang 


Wittich, ia admired by Geft to right) Cadi L. Lona quiet, recording secretary of the council; Victor 
Ferslew, chairman of the exhibit committee; Se (Fae SORE SARIS HONE and Andrew 
M. Shirreffs, apprentice training coordinator. 


TAKING TIME OUT from the recent we Fund Labor Rally in Wilkes-Barre, ri where he was 
principal speaker, Leo Perlis, national director of AFL-CIO Community Service Activities, gains 
insight into the silent world of two youngsters from the Hard-of-Hearing School for Handicapped 


Children in that community. The youngsters, among special guests at the labor affair, represented 
the wchicied whittle emi’Ol 61 Unalied Prend nguiiaies tn dio Witkes-Dusve aceon, el 


Morton Wishengrad 
Author of New Broadway Hit 


New Role in Unions 
Assumed by Women 


Chicago—The time-honored complaint that the labor movement, 
is a man’s world just doesn’t hold in the Building Service Employes 
Union. 

A recent survey by the international’s Dept. of Education and Re- 
search disclosed that the members have elected no fewer than 187 
women as business agents and to other executive posts in their locals, 

The results of the survey, which appear in the monthly publica- 
tion, also give some revealing details of the “typical” woman union 
‘leader and her life and background—in photographs and in theit 
own words. 


Special Contributions 
BSEIU’s feminine officers were asked not only the usual census- 
type questions, but also what they felt to be women’s special con- 


tribution to the labor movement. 

“When it comes to keeping things on a level keel,” said Mamie L. 
Morris of Longview, Wash., “women who work have a good sense 
of value and I feel they can help a great deal.” 

Another view, from Almira Campbell of Glenfield, Pa.: 

“Women can contribute to the labor movement by keeping well- 
informed, and by being able to talk to other people about union 
affairs intelligently and persuasively.” 

The composite Building Service woman officer, statistically 

has been a union member an average of seven years. 

| She is most likely to be employed in a school or hospital, and to 

| have a somewhat better than grade school education, although 15 
percent of her sister officers have been to college. 

She doesn’t mind admitting her age, which is in the 50’s more 
often than not. She is married, most likely to a union member and 
sometimes to a union officer. Her husband is most likely a mem- 
ber of a Building Service union, too, though not always the same 
local to which his wife belongs. Twenty percent of the union officers 
studied are widows, and 10 percent are unmarried women. 

Active in Many Areas 

This typical officer has two children, on the average, and though 
most are grown, one-fourth of the lady officers still have youngsters 
in school. 

As one might suspect, union activity is just part of this composite 
woman’s life, although it ranks with her home and family as a basic 
and significant part. She belongs to a variety of other groups— 
lodges, the PTA, civic groups of all kinds. More likely than not she 
is also an Officer in these organizations. And sometimes (12 percent) 
she i ha an Officer in three or more groups in addition to her union 
wor 

How did these women become leaders in their unions? 

“It was through my husband that I became interested in union 
activity,” says Mrs. Bessie Hughes, Pullman, Wash. “We had 
union for every meal!” 

And Mrs. Ralph Klock of Reading, Pa., says: “My deceased 
father was a 100 percent union man.” 

“Mrs. Margaret Brown of London, Ont., says her interest in 
wnions began “after I saw some of the injustices at work and the 
value of belonging to the union.” 

BSEIU’s Dept. of Research and Education feels the composite 
woman it has discovered wants very much to be a good union officer 
and to help people. She sees people as individuals, and her job 
often as that of peacemaker. 

She believes labor’s most pressing current problem is the so-called 
“right to work” movement, and she feels that “if we could only get 
more people interested in unions” many of the nation’s Problems 
would be solved. 
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(TS YOUR= 
VASHINGTON | 


SEN. LYNDON JOHNSON’s personal State of the Union mes- 
age, delivered to Democratic members Of the Senate on the open- 
ing day of the new session, was on all counts a remarkable docu- 
ment. 

Its scope and penetration are suggested partly“by comparing it 
ith the first Washington address of Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., for 
o months now special adviser on science and technology to the 
President. 

Dr. Killian delivered a quietly eloquent, balanced and useful 
snalysis of the present positions of the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
in the technological field. He cited the areas of our relative strength 
nd our relative weakness. 

Without deprecating Soviet accomplishments, he said we had 
not suffered loss of leadership and were.not “predestined” to 
lose it “provided we increase our zest and audacity and do not 
fail to remedy our weaknesses.” 


mere scientific analysis purely academic, whether Killian’s or Pres. 


policy decisions at the topmost government level. 
x *k * 


accomplished by us. 

Johnson conceded it, but then drew the inescapable conclu- 
sion—the fact that Soviet deeds “are tangible and visible, while 
ours are not, is a result of policy decisions within the govern- 
ments.” 

Without saying, specifically, that our “policy decision” not to 
build sputniks was wrong, he said flatly that judgments of “the 
importance of control of outer space” were not made, primarily, 
by “men most competent” to make them—the scientists. 

It is “control of outer space,” not the intercontinental missile, 
that means “total control of the earth”—its weather, its “drought 
and flood,” the level of its tides and seas, the diversion of ocean 
currents and a change of “temperate climates to frigid.” 

This is what “control of outer space” means to the far-ranging 
sientists, he said, but our “policy decisions” on our approach to 
space .sntrol have been most often made “within the framework 
fof our government’s annual budget.” 

The “urgent race” we samat enter bn. thee mane-to tee Solihuuie 
position” in space, and this “renders irrelevant the bookkeeping 
concerns of fiscal officers.” 


go and how fast, with what Killian called “zest and audacity” to- 
ward a goal which Johnson implies the man in the White House 
simply has not understood. 


well- 
inion “2 € 
IT CAN SCARCELY be questioned that in such a speech John- 
ally §$0n is seeking to force the Executive Dept. into a sense of urgency 
ars. | that it has not felt or shown for five years. 
| to The Texas senator is acutely aware that in our system it is 
15 § surpassingly difficult for Congress truly to lead, to shape funda- 
mental policy, to substitute its collective wisdom, developed 
nore | through the parliamentary process, for the wisdom, drive and 
and § central purpose that should come from the executive. 
1em- § He is certainly not unaware that in Congress, with its many 
ame §f strong and talented members, the pressure that one leader may seek 
icers § to exert itself gives rise to counter pressures. 
Many spokesmen of both parties are saying in the new ses- 
sion, with a deep feeling of trouble, that they will vote “what- 
ugh f ever is needed” if “someone” will just tell them so they will 
: To his colleagues, Johnson simply said that this session cannot 
osite § possibly solve all the problems but that it ought to act “as though 
asic 


no other Congress would ever have an opportunity to meet this 
challenge, for in fact none will have an opportunity comparable.” 


Yet Johnson struck a note which had the effect of making any 


isenhower’s attempts to reassure the people. For Johnson put his 
nger on the heart of matters by stating the simple truth that he 
differences between Soviet achievements and ours are rooted in 


THE PRESIDENT repeatedly has said that our science is ad- 
anced, that all accomplishments of the Soviets “could have been” 


Sen. Johnson, in short, is challenging not our pure science nor |' 
our applied science, but the judgment of the President—no less— |: 
in deciding what part of our knowledge to utilize, what direction to |: 


e 


Vandercook Says: 


By John W. Vandercook 


HE recent pompously labelled “Peoples Solidar- 
ity Conference” in Cairo, attended by, party- 
liners and malcontents from 42 African-and Asian 
nations and colonies (with a Soviet delegation 
thrown in), ended as it began. 

The delegates concluded that tomorrow, or the 
day after, the “people” of 
those two vast continents 
would ‘form a single so- 
cial, political and eco- 
nomic union. Africans 
and Asians would turn 
their backs on the civiliza- 
tion of the western world. 

It was made plain that 
their dearest hope will be 
to kneel to what they 
think is the rising sun of 
communism. The speak- 
ers at that noisy confer- 
ence are not interested in the free traditions of the 
West. They do not want to trade with us. They do 
not want to be taught by us. 

_At a moment in history when ideas are badly 
wanted, that Cairo meeting may have given expres- 
sion to point of view which would be worth our 
careful consideration. For the better part of a de- 
cade, the immensely useful American foreign aid 
program has had one grave weakness. We have 
extended our help not only to nations which are on 
our side. That has been common sense. 

We have also given’ out bounty to various new- 
comer powers who have given little or no proof that 
they intend, or even wish, to go in our direction. 
Many of those grants have been received so grace- 


Morgan Says: 


Vandercook 


U: S. Aid to ‘Blackmailers’ 


Wasted 


lessly that it has become a humiliation to continue 
them. 

Our wish to be generous has been discouraged by 
petty rulers who take it for granted that all they ~ 
need do to retain their place in the line which forms 
at the door of the U.S. Treasury is to threaten that 
if we do not continue, and increase, our aid, they 
will turn to Russia. 

That raises some questions. Are such nations as 
that worth bribing? In the event of a war would 
not a weak government which has openly combined 
blackmail of the United States with scorn of the 
United States be far more of a liability than an 
asset? And, is there any real reason why we should 
so greatly dread our replacement by the Russians 
as the rich uncle of many of those states? Nothing, 
we know, often so lessens liking for communism as 
greater knowledge of it. 

In Cairo, the Russians promised to give the under- 
developed nations everything they want. If we should 
politely drop the less trustworthy of those. states 
from our aid program it would take no time for 
them to discover that the hard-pressed Soviet econ- 
omy simply could not make good on those promises. 

The greedy would swiftly find that their greed 
was disappointed. A Russian aid program to the 
primitive and semi-primitive lands would, it is cer- 
tain, bring to the U.S.S.R. as its inevitable con- 
sequence the usual hurt feelings, envies and ingrati- 
tudes which under the too-hot sun of the tropics is 
the reward of all those who struggle against the 


‘inherited lethargy of the ages. 


We cannot gain the love of everyone. It would 
be interesting to watch while the Russians, in areas 
where it looks as if we have accomplished little, now 
brought some of the hatred which we very well could 
spare. ; 


Stiff Vaccine Needed for Racism 


By Edward P. Morgan 

HE responsible talent of a reasonable and re- 

solute man is now being aimed, like a doctor’s 
lance, at the boil of American racial strife. The 
new six-man Civil Rights Commission starts work 
under a chairman who bears the earmarks of deter- 
mined, civilized leadership—Pres. John A. Hannah 
of Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

“Prejudice,” Dr. Han- 
nah remarked soon after 
he was picked to head 
the commission, “preju- 
dice is like a disease that 
is passed on from genera- 
tion to generation. Un- 
fortunately we cannot 
hope to find a vaccine 
that will wipe out the dis- 

— ease overnight.” 
Morgan Dr. Hannah and his col- 
leagues—three southerners and two other northern- 
ers, including a Negro—start practice in a field that 
is filled with quacks and charlatans and with a vast 
wardful of patients, many of whom insist on treat- 
ing themselves with poisonous home remedies, 
usually a kind of bottled mixture of hatred and fear. 

The commission faces great obstacles—it has 
not even been confirmed by the Senate yet and it 
has still to find its key functional member, a staff 
director. But the 20 months of research ahead of 
it into the country’s racial problems could bring re- 


Church Council Says: 


sults as important as the development, say, of the 
Salk polio vaccine. 

Hope should be drawn from the fact that Dr. 
Hannah conceives of this paralyzing social malady 
as—in truth—a disease. What more vivid symptoms 
of a sickness of mind and spirit could there be than 
the tortured faces, the animal cries, the blind brut- 


“ality of the mob at Little Rock? 


Let’s shuck the misconception, however, that the 
germs of prejudice are carried only in the South and 
that the rest of the country is effectively quaran- 
tined against them. This is a national infirmity, not 
just a local or a regional one. Infections have broken 
out in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, 
New York, Levittown and other communities all 
over the land. 

But though the commission’s laboratory must 
encompass the country it must concentrate its work 
ehere the plague is most rampant and that happens 


_to be currently in the South. It will be counseled 


to proceed here with moderation but it will have to 
define its approach with care. A reputable doctor 
treating a patient does not proceed recklessly but 
neither does he stand around timorously contem- 
plating remedies while the sore continues to fester. 

On the very day that the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion is activated, newspapers report that the Justice 
Dept. has abandoned attempts to prosecute persons 
involved in Little Rock’s Central High disturbances. 

If these and many similar situations reflect the 
curative powers of moderation, it is clear that the 
new commission must search for a far more effec- 
tive prescription. 


Corruption Reveals Society’s Ills 


Management and the Christian church share with 
unions the responsibility:for corruption in the labor 
movement, the General Assembly of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. de- 
clared at its recent meeting in St. Louis. 

“The degree and kind of responsibility may dif- 
fer,” the convocation said, “but we all share in the 
responsibility for what éxists and also for what is 
being done to correct it.” 

The General Assembly, which represents the 35 
million members of virtually all Protestant and 
Orthodox churches in the country, maintained that 
“to corrupt the practices of either labor or man- 
agement is to sin against God and cheat all men.” 
The corruption of some unions by a few leaders 
“can neither be explained away nor condoned,” it 
added. 

“On the other hand,” it went on, “what has 
been revealed as malpractices by some in manage- 
ment suggests that equally thorough inquiry should 
be made in that field. Actually, what has been 
exposed has been the moral poverty of our so- 


’ ciety.” 


The assembly pointed out three dangers to the 


_ Valiant efforts of others... 


closures.. The first, it said, is that of expecting “too 
much” of leaders. 

“Moral leadership at top levels to be effective must 
have loyal support coming up from the local group 
or community,” it went on. “Likewise, corruption 
and misuse of power of the kind recently demon- 
strated can thrive only in a moral indifference and 
callousness at the lower levels.” 

The second peril is that “the dramatic exposure. of 
the evil deeds of some leaders may blind us to the 
who are trying to re- 
medy these menacing conditions.” 

. “We commend their high moral courage,” the 
assembly said in an obvious reference to the bulk 
of AFL-CIO leaders. “We pray they may be 
strengthened by their God who seeks integrity and 
justice in the affairs of men.” 

It called “self-righteousness” the third danger. 

“To point one’s finger at another’s faults leads 
many to feel holier than others,” it went on. “Labor 
and management may thus become blind to merited 
judgment upon their own activity . . . The wrongs 
that have been committed cannot be redeemed by 


nation’s moral foundations growing out of the dis- the self-righteousness of anyone.” 
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BROAD wreaths face of Transport Workers Pres. Michael J. Quill (right) as he shakes hands 
with New York’s Mayor Robert Wagner and Transit Authority Chairman Charles L. Patterson (left) 
as agreement was reached on a 32.5 cent hourly package increase for 32,000 subway workers. 


Hoffa Wiretap Case 
Scheduled for Retrial 


Retrial of James R. Hoffa, Teamsters Union president-elect, on 
charges of wiretap conspiracy has been set for Feb. 3 by Judge 
Archie O. Dawson in federal district court in New York. 

In Washington, D. C., trial of a rank-and-file suit seeking to 
upset the election of Hoffa at Miami Beach, Fla., last October and 


force a new wnion convention, re- 
sumed before U. S. District Judge 


business agents might be giving a 
grand jury inquiry into Teamsters 
activities. 

Defense counsel argued in the 
first trial that although the “rooms” 
of the business agents were 
“bugged,” which is not a violation 
of law, there was no illegal tapping 
of telephones. None of the de- 
fendants took the witness stand. 

In Judge Letts’ court in Wash- 
ington, a former Teamsters local 
president charged that delegates to 
the ‘Miami Beach convention from 

Joseph L. Desrosiers, who re- 
signed as president of Local 526, 
Fall River, Mass., after the con- 
vention, said Sec.-Treas. Herve 
Bellanger and Business Agent Ben- 
nis Costa were “elected” without 
a membership vote. 

He also charged that assets of 
the local may have been criminally 
mishandled and that he was told 
by Bellanger that he, as president, 
had “no damn right” to look at 
the books. 


French Teams Send 
Thanks to AFL-CIO 


Britain Okays 


Slave Labor 
Convention | 


The United Kingdom has be- 
come the first member-nation of 
the Intl. Labor Organization to 
ratify the forced labor convention 
adopted at the annual conference 
last June. 

The convention, which outlaws 
slave labor, becomes effective a 
year after a second ILO member- 
country ratifies it. 

AFL-CIO Intl. Rep. George P. 
Delaney, U. S$. worker member of 
the ILO’s Governing Body, strongly 
urged this country “to give serious 
and immediate consideration to 
ratifying the forced labor conven- 
tion in order to make it enforce- 
_| able.” 

Delaney, a major force in push- 
ing the convention to its final form 
after years of investigation, reports 
and debate, expressed gratification 
for the initiative taken by the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. Worker delegations 
from most free nations, under the 
leadership of the AFL-CIO, vigor- 
ously supported it. 

The convention requires each 
country which ratifies it “to take 
effective measures to secure the 
immediate and complete abolition 
of forced or compulsory labor.” 


Guild Strike 


| Shuts Down 


Peoria Paper 


About 100 members of the 
Newspaper Guild employed in the 
editorial and circulation depart- 
ments of the Peoria (Ill.) Journal 
Herald went on strike when man- 
agement backed out of an agree- 
ment reacher after 51 collective 
bargaining sessions. 

Meantime, the ANG, the Typo- 
graphical. Union and the Mailers 
maintained picket lines thrown 
around the St. Paul (Minn.) Pio- 
neer Press and Dispatch on Dec. 
17. They also continued publica- 
tion of their highly-successful joint 
newspaper, the Sentinel, as a public 
service to St. Paul residents. 

Papers Cease Publishing 

Management made no effort to 
publish im either Peoria or St. 
Paul. 

The Peoria walkout, staged by 
the most recently-chartered ANG 
local, was sparked by a sick leave 
clause in the contract the workers 
thought they had negotiated. The 
agreement called for “past prac- 
tice,” which meant payment from 
the first day of illness. 

Management headed by Publish- 
ec Henry Slane later announced 
that the Guild members would re- 
ceive the same treatment as the 
mechanical crafts, whose sick pay 
has started on the eighth day of 
illness. The Guild, which had 
agreed to a $110 a week top min- 
imum, thereupon demanded wage 
equality with the printers, whose 
contract calls for $118. 

The strike has received wide- 
spread support from unions in the 
area and other ANG locals. The 
Teamsters who deliver the papers 
took one look at the picket Hine 
the first night and turned back. 
Local 47 of the Stereotypers, whose 
contract expired Dec. 31, voted for- 
mal backing of the walkout and 
asked for strike sanction from their 
international. 


Police Vote Support 


Organized locals of policemen in 
Peoria and East Peoria also voted 
support, as did the big Auto Work- 
ers Local 974 at the Caterpillar 
tractor plant. Donations in addi- 
tion to food and money included 
firewood to warm pickets in zero 
weather, snow and high winds. 

The Peoria strikers voted to re- 
open the whole contract in view of 
management’s attitude. In St. Paul, 
all three unions are asking for 
wage increases. The Guild, in ad- 
dition, is seeking a five-day week 
for circulation employes now 
working six days, and a number 
of fringe benefits. 


held during the-fall. 
Total contributions déring 
1957 reached an all-time high of 


' more than $400 million, the na- 


tional organization said im the 
December issue of its monthly 
publication, “Community.” 

The exact amount given by un- 
ion members has not yet been de- 
termined, according to Leo Perlis, 
national director of Community 
Service Activities for the AFL-CIO. 


Labor Contributions Up 

“It is clear from initial reports, 
however, that labor’s giving last 
year will run far ahead of 1956, 
when trade unionists contributed 
over $125 million—about one-third 
of the total raised in the federated 
campaigns,” he said. 

Perlis, who directs AFL-CIO 
fiaison with social, health and wel- 
fare agencies, said 135 full-time la- 
bor representatives with local unit- 
ed funds and communmity -chests 
are compiling records of what 
workers gave in recent drives so as 
to get an accurate figure. 

In “Community” the continuing 
broad participation of workers was 
called “the greatest stabilizing in- 
fluence” in this year’s campaigns. 

“Despite widespread reports of 
reduced employment,” the article 
said, “most individual communities, 
sparked by strong leadership from 
AFL-CIO, either made their goals 
or failed by a hair’s breadth. 

“AFL-CIO support .. . is cred- 
ited with compensating in city after 
city for the fewer numbers on plant 
payrolls.” Cities where defense cut- 
backs were of great local impor- 
tance were the only places where 
this was not always true.” 


Pension Covers 


18,000 in AFTRA 


New York—The pension plan of 
the American Federation of Televi- 
sion & Radio Artists, covering 18,- 
000 performers who work in live 
television and radio and in making 
transcriptions for broadcasts, be- 
gan to pay benefits on Jan. 1. 

Payments come from a fund set 
up under collective bargaining con- 
tracts between AFTRA and the 
television and radio industries. It 
comes from employer contribu- 
tions of 3 percent of the earnings 
of those covered, and amounts to 
about $15 million a year. 


Unionists Hiked Gift St 
To United Funds in ’5{j, 


‘| New York—Union members sharply increased their gifts to 

{| united fund and community chest campaigns during 1957 while 
i] porate and individual giving declined, according to a year-end§ recover 
i| view by the United Community Funds and Councils of Americ 


Donations by corporations did not reach the expected 
in most of the 2,100 campaigns — 
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Hearing Set 
On Michigan 
Merger Dela 


(Continued from Page 1) 


expelled by the AFL-CIO CONW ance a 
tion last month. 


the ho 


“At 
The MFL aiid the Michigan should 
Industrial Union Council failed gulfing 
meet the two-year deadline set] mit ge 
the AFL-CIO founding conven Pm 
for unity on the state and low-2 
levels. with 
MFL Pres. George W. Deang 99 | 
MIUC Pres. August Scholle @, 4 
other officers of both groups U1 
notified of the meeting by Meag forwa 


They were told that the 
sion would give them “full 
portunity to show cause why 
propriate action should not 


tion, the terms of the AFL- 
merger agreement and un 
Rules 5(b) and 26(b) of the Ru 
Governing State Bodies. 


The Rule 5 section deals with 
two-year time limit given state 
local groups to conclude mer, 
Rule 26 concerns discipline 
state and local bodies and Secti 
(b) provides for the designation 
hearing officers by the AFL-C 
president and vests authority 
take disciplinary steps against 
body, subject to appeal to the 
ecutive council, in the president. 

Meany told the recent conv 
tion that the vice presidents 
agreed to work in teams of two 
see if merger could be brou 
about in those states where ne 
tiations had failed during the 
year interval. The Michigan 
tion is the first to imple 
Meany’s promise. 

The action to follow the 
troit meeting may well set a 
tern for the other states where 
merger has taken place. These i 
clude California, Florida, Id 
Indiana, New Jersey, New Yo 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvani 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Kentucky 
Rhode Island. 

Arrangements have been ma 
for a Michigan merger conventi 
Feb. 24-28 in the Grand Rapi 
Civic auditorium when a course 


action has been set. 


against the Kohler Co., which 


of the situation. 


boycott of Kohler (plumbing) 
tive,” he said. 


bribery, the company did less 
year. 


Kohler, admitted chaos in the 


_and far greater pressure on 
anticipated.” 


work week is still 40 hours or 


Auto Workers Boycott 
Cuts Into Kohler Profits 


Sheboygan, Wis.—The strike of Auto Workers Local 833 


has now “reached the turning point and passed it,” Dir. Har- 
vey Kitzman of the union’s Reg. 10 said in a year-end review 


“Reports contain convincing proof that the legal primary 


“The result has been a loss of profitable operation for tc 


Local Pres. Allan J. Graskamp and Chief Steward Leo J. 
Breirather reported that during 1956 the number of strike- 
breakers dropped below the 2,000 mark, compared to 3,400 
employes before the strike. Except for two departments, the 


from 48 to 52 hoars, they said. 


will be four years old in April, 


products is increasingly effec- 


“The company sold less, shipped less and produced less in | U 
1957 than it did in 1956. In addition, whatever the company jf 
did sell was usually at discounts of 20 to 30 percent, and in |f “ 
some cases we have information of discounts ranging up to 
50 percent. This means that despite these efforts at outright 


business than in the preceding é 


entire plumbing ware industry, 
the company than they ever 


less; before the strike it ranged 
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ft é Stepped-Up Housing Program 
Urged to Spark Economy’s Lag 


A four-point program to boom housing construction and provide “the immediate spark for economic 
recovery” was urged on Congress by the AFL-CIO Executive Committee at a meeting in Washington. 

A prompt step-up in building spurred by government leadership also would serve to meet the long- 
term needs of our “mushrooming population,” the committee declared. 

“Last year, less than one million homes were built, the lowest level in nearly a decade,” the AFL- 
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CIO leaders recalled. “Housing ex-® 


perts anticipate that no more than 
one million and possible fewer 
houses will be built in 1958.” 

Calling on Congress to take “im- 
mediate and vigorous steps to meet 
the housing crisis,” the committee 
particularly urged: 

e No slowdown in slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment. 

“At least $500 million a year 
should be provided to stem the en- 
guifing tide of slum blight and per- 
mit genuine city rebuilding.” 

e An improved and expanded 
low-rent public housing program 
with construction of at least 200,- 
000 units a year authorized. 


“Urban redevelopment cannot go 
forward unless the thousands of 


Former CIO 
Officer, Dies 


John V. Riffe, 53, former exec- 
utive president of the CIO, died 
Jan. 7 at the Arlington, Va., hos- 
pital after a lohg illness. | 

A native of Jenkins, Ky., he 
started work in the coal mines of 
that region when he was 14 years 
old. Almost at once he became ac- 
tive in the affairs of the United 
Mine Workers and later became a 
UMW representative. 

As such, he played a prominent 
role in the formation of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, 
predecessor of the United Steel- 
workers of America, 

Riffe soon became known as a 
devoted and highly successful os 
ganizer. He was loaned by the 
Steelworkers to head the CIO’s 


John V. Riffe 


southern organizing drive from 


In 1953 he was elected execu- 
tive vice president of the CIO to 
succeed the late Allan S. Haywood 
and served in that capacity until 
the AFL-CIO merger. 

From 1955. until his death Riffe 
served as an international repre- 
sentative of the Steelworkers. 
USWA leaders expressed their feel- 
ing of loss at Riffe’s passing and 
noted his many contributions to 
the trade union movement. 

Riffe’s home was in Arlington. 
He is survived by his wife, four 
children, three brothers and sev- 
eral grandchildren. The funeral 
took place in Washington Jan. 10. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler offered their condolences in a 
message to Mrs. Riffe. “Through- 
out his lifetime,” they said, “John 


Riffe served the cause of trade 
unionism with devotion and under- 
standing. He was a true humani- 
tarian and a fine man. We shall 


low-income families displaced from 
their homes are assured decent al- 


_| ternative accommodations within 
their means which only public| to 


housing can provide.” 
e A new moderate - income 
program. ; 
“Low-cost, long-term financing 
must be available to permit moder- 
ate income families priced out of 


today’s housing market to obtain 


(Continued from Page 1) 
seeking and undignified activities” 
by McGovern as the Republican 
members’ chief staff assistant. 

Charging that “certain members” 
of the committee were responsible 
for McGovern’s employment, Reu- 
ther accused him of “improper con- 
duct and anti-labor bias” in study- 
ing the Kohler strike. 

Noting that McGovern had held 
a Detroit press conference claiming 
“astounding findings” in the UAW 
inquiry, Reuther said that continued 
union “cooperation” with the com- 
mittee “does not mean we will re- 
main silent when McGovern en- 
gages in anti-democratic conduct.” 

Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), 
a committee member, in a letter to 
McClellan also denounced Mc- 
Govern’s press conference. He 
said in a letter to Reuther that 
“some members” would never be 
satisfied until the committee was 
used to “get” the UAW and Reu- 
ther personally. He demanded Me- 
Govern’s “resignation.” 

McNamara said after the ex- 

ecutive session, “I still think he 
should be fired.” If McGovern 
were not fired, he said, “I think 
the committee should be recon- 
stituted to establish a Democratic 
majority” to prevent Republicans 
on the now evenly-split unit from 
activities aimed at “getting” any- 
one. 

In announcing that he would 
hereafter direct the inquiry into the 
UAW-Kohler controversy, McClel- 
lan also said that investigation of 
the Auto Workers “would be han- 
dled as all other inquiries are— 


| through Chief Counsel Robert F. 


Kennedy.” 


McClellan Declines haiti 

In reply to direct questions, Mc- 
Clellan declined either to defend 
or criticize McGovern. He refused 
to say whether the executive session 
was “harmonious” and refused 
comment on Reuther’s charges. 

Each member of the committee, 
he said, would “reply to Reuther’s 
letter for himself.” He suggested 
that reporters “ask McGovern” 
whether the latter “planned any 
more press conferences,” and de- 
clined comment on whether Mc- 
Govern “was still working for the 
Republican members.” He said 
that, “so far as I know,” McGovern 
was still “on the payroll.” 

Behind the executive-session 
decisions was the known fact 
that Sen. Barry Goldwater (R- 
Ariz.), a committee member, has 
repeatedly pressed for a sweep- 
ing investigation of the UAW 
and Reuther, and McClellan’s 
known anger that Republican- 
inspired stories and radio com- 
mentators have kept up a drum- 
fire of attack on Chief Counsel 


miss His warm friendship.” 


Kennedy. 


GOP Staffer Loses 
UAW Probe Control 


good homes they can afford.” 

Such financing, the council said, 
would reverse “the alarming shift 
nd mortgages and other un- 
sound financial practices... 
brought on by the Administration’s 
tight money policy.” 

e Federal en for 
cooperative metropolitan area 
planning to facilitate balanced 
growth of metropolitan areas, - 


suspected Kennedy 
of “protecting” Reuther to further 
the political ambitions of his broth- 
er, Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.), McClellan indignantly told 
Republicans that in answer he 
would turn over the Kohler inves- 
tigation to McGovern. . 
These sources also said that Me- 
Clellan was incensed at a report by 
Radio Commentator Fulton J. 
Lewis that Republican members 
had resumed criticism of Counsel 
Kennedy in December and would 
demand that he be “ousted.” Mc- 
Clellan was particularly angered by 
a statement that GOP members 
would return “with blood in their 
eyes” to insist that Kennedy be 


Hits Partisan Bickering’ 

In a public airing of committee 
political dissension last July, ~~ 
Clellan warned that “ 
political bickering” could wreck its 
operations. 

In executive session, it is under- 
stood, he then assured Republican 
members that no “protection” of 
anyone was involved and begged 
that investigation of the hot issue 
of alleged “political activities” by 
unions be “deferred to the last sub- 
ject” for consideration. 

The net result of the most recent 
executive session was to bounce 
McGovern out of control of the 
Kohler inquiry. No Republican 
member, it was learned, defended 
McGovern's Detroit press confer- 
ence, and McClellan's statement 
that the inquiry would proceed 
“through Counsel Kennedy”’ 
amounted to a declaration of con- 
fidence. 

McClellan declined to say, how- 
ever, whether the committee was 
“unanimous” in feeling that the 
chairman himself should “take a 
tight hold” on the UAW inquiry. 
Goldwater has been represented re- 
cently as saying that “half the staff” 
should be concentrated on an in- 
tense investigation of the Auto 
Workers. This would place more 
than 25 investigators in action. 

The political dispute within 
the committee is now so inflamed 
that informed sources say the 
group may not be able to pro- 
pose legislation “except im the 
most general terms.” 


Goldwater and two 
wing Republicans, Senators 
Mundt (S. D.) and Cari T. 
(Neb.), have individual legislative 
proposals that go far beyond any 
reform of “abuses” exposed in com- 
mittee hearings. 


other right- 
Kari 
T. Curtis 


for employes in that field. 


Dio Sentenced 
15-30 Years 


“lor Extortion 


New York—Johnny Dio, labor 
racketeer, was given a 15 to 30- 
year prison term in General Ses- 
sion Court here on extortion and 
conspiracy charges. His co-defend- 
ant, John J. McNamara, henchman 


Hoffa, was sentenced to a five to 
10-year term. 

The two defendants were raked 
verbally by Judge John A. Mullen 
and an assistant district attorney 
before the sentencing. Dio, the 
judge said, “never earned an honest 
dollar” since he left school as a 
youth. 

McNamara, _secretary- treasurer 
of Teamsters Locals 808 and 295, 
was blasted as a man who “sold out 
his labor constituents to fatten his 
own pocketbook.” 


Convicted of Extortion 


Dio and McNamara were deeply 
involved in the 1955-56 establish- 
ment of Teamster “paper locals” in 
the metropolitan area to win con- 
trol of the IBT Joint Council 16 
elections. 

The pair’s conviction came after 
they were found guilty Dec. 12 by 
a jury of extorting $4,700 from two 
stationery firms and conspiring to 
extort a total of $11,500. 

Dio still faces federal indictments 
on income tax charges and con- 
spiring to obstruct justice in the 
acid blinding of Victor Riesel, la 
bor columnist. 


Kramer Appointed 
By Garment Workers 


New York—Appointment of 
Edward Kramer as general man- 
ager of the Eastern Out-of-Town 
Dept. was announced by Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Pres. David 


Dubinsky. 


EMBEZZLEMENT CHARGE brought 
James G. Cross (right), president of the expelled Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers, shown as he left Judge Joseph Pope’s Chicago 
courtroom with his attorney, Charles Bellova. Cross will face trial 
Mar. 17 on count of using $6,500 in union funds to buy a limousine. 


50 Locals Join New | 
AFL-CIO Bakery Union 


Fifty locals of the discredited Bakery Workers have broken their 
ties with that union and voted to affiliate with the American Bak- 
ery & Confectionery Workers Intl. Union, the AFL-CIO affiliate 


of Teamsters Pres.-elect James R.. 


innocent plea from 


ABC officials said these locals had a combined membership of 
about 43,000 and indicated the to- 


tal would grow as additional lo- 
calg schedule meetings to vote on 

Meanwhile, im Chicago Pres. 
James G. Cross of the BCWU, 
which was expelled from the AFL- 
CIO by convention action, entered 
a not guilty plea to a charge of 
embezzling $6,500 in union funds 
to buy himself a Cadillac limou- 
sine. Judge Joseph A. Pope set 
Mar. 10 for opening the trial and 
released Cross in $2,500 bond. 

In Washington, D. C., a federal 
judge rejected the request of Cross’ 
union to tie up the funds of the 
1,100-member Local 118, which 
had voted to affiliate with ABC. 
Cross had put the local under trus- 
teeship last month. 

Attorneys for Cross sought to 
restrain Local 118 Pres. Charles 
McCloskey and other officers from 
performing their official duties. 
Judge John J. Sirica refused to sign 
a temporary restraining order 
against McCloskey but agreed to 
hold a hearing Jan. 27 on Cross’ 
plea for a permanent injunction 
against the local. 

Temporary restraining orders 
were won, however, by Cross sup- 
porters against the officers of Lo- 
cals 6 and 492 in Philadelphia and 
Local 464 in Hershey, Pa. 

Cross will face trial alone. Two 
of his associates, George Stuart and 
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Meany Calls for Survival Offensivd 


Soviet Threat Demands Political, 
Economic, Diplomatic Response 


(Continued from Page 1) 

3—The decline in the American 
economy and the possibility of a 
collapsé which “could give the 
Soviet Union a victory over us 
without firing a shot.” 

4—America’s allies in the free 
world have “greater fear of the 
destructive power of the Soviet 
Union than confidence in the abil- 
ity of America to provide them 
with the necessary strength to deter 


and resist Soviet subversion and 
aggression.” 

Meany struck hard at the Soviet 
insistence on “peaceful co-exist- 
ence.” He declared the history of 
the Soviet Union in the past 40 
years proves the Communists have 
always used this approach as part 
of an overall strategy of cold war 
and aggression tied to their even- 
tual goal of world domination. 


In addition, the AFL-CIO head 


Ike’s Education Plan | 
Inadequate, Says Labor 


The Eisenhower Administration’s educational program has been 
sharply attacked for its inadequacies by two spokesmen for the 


labor movement. 


AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller called it a move 
“to feed. our starving educational system with an eye-dropper.” 


Pres. Carl J. Megel of the Teach- 
ers Union declared the White House 
proposal for $1 billion in aid 
to students, particularly im the 
sciences, over a four-year period 
is no substitute for the “complete 
rehabilitation” the school system 
needs, and would favor the devel- 
opment of “military monsters” and 
“scientific supermen” instead of 
truly educated citizens. 

Biemiller, appearing on “As 
We See Kt,” the AFL-ClO pub- 
lic service program over the 
American Broadcasting Network, 
particularily rapped the Admin- 
istration for failure to provide 


can’t continue to train the young 
scientists and engineers we need 
in chicken coops,” he told the ra- 
dio audience. “Even the chicken 
coops are wearing out. 

“Every honest study of Amer- 
ica’s educational needs has come 
up against one hard fact: There 
aren't enough classrooms. In a 
few years, the shortage will be an 
even half-million. States and 
cities just can’t afford to build the 
school rooms that are needed. They- 
must have federal help.” 

Several Billion Annually Needed 

Biemiller said the Eisenhower 
program is good so far as it goes, 
but “a billion dollars over a four- 
year period is just not enough.” 

“The federal government needs 
to spend several billion dollars a 
year if we are to provide our chil- 
dren with the kind of educational 
base they need, deserve and must 
have if owr country is to survive,” 
he said. 

“The Administration shows be- 
lated concern for training engi- 
neers. But you can’t teach geo- 
metry to engineering students in 
college who haven’t learned multi- 
plication in grammar school.” 

He charged failure of the school 
construction program to gain pass- 
age in the last two sessions of Con- 
gress to the Administration’s “lip 
service” support. 


Need Strengthened System 

“We need to strengthen the en- 
tire American educational system,” 
Biemiller maintained. 

“That means decent schoo! build- 
ings, well-trained and well-paid 
teachers, an educational system 
adequately financed from the low- 
est to the highest grade s0 that no 
child is denied an educational op- 
portunity, commensurate with his 
ability, either because of his 


af 


sive income and _ corporation 
taxes, instead of local sales and 
property taxes. 

“The chamber is really try- 
ing to keep the cost of education | 
on the backs of those least able 
to bear the tax burden,” he de- 
clared, “and not have it shifted 
te corporations and other higher 
income groups.” 

Megel told a meeting of the AFT 
executive council in Chicago that 
“political hysteria is endangering 
sound school planning.” 

“Some senators and congress- 
men are coming up, or planning to 
come up, with visionary projects 
for training scientists ‘from the 
top’ in the colleges,” he said. 

Gifted Students Discouraged 

They forget that before we train 
a top-level scientist in college or 
elsewhere, we must get the candi- 
date properly through high school. 
Carrent conditions in our public 
schools have discouraged the ambi- 
tions of many gifted students.” 

Megel claimed the shortages of 
classrooms and teachers are prime 
factors in the current crisis. Peo- 
ple who have followed the advice 
of the tax savers, he asserted, now 
“find themselves gripped with the 
fear that Russian progress may 
leave them with little to save.” 

“Need for federal aid for edu- 
cation in all its phases has become 
a national first,” he said. “Oppo- 
nents still raise the ‘bogeyman’ of 
federal control. Would they rather 
have our schools controlled by 
Russia if Russia is successful in 
its master plan of conquest?” 


declared Khrushchev has made 
clear that peaceful co-existence 
would imply the “status quo”— 
recognition of which would leave 


the peoples of the satellite coun-| - 


tries permanently at the mercy of 
the Russians in the Kremlin. 

A “recent demonstration” of 
what the Communists mean _ by 
“peaceful co-existence,” he added, 
can be found in the “tragic events” 
in Hungary late in 1956. 

“To those who think in terms 
ef accepting, as valid, the pres- 
ent Soviet statement of their de- 
sire to peacefully co-exist with 
the free world, I say: take a 
good, long look at Hungary,” 
Meany declared. 

Meany was cool to proposals 
for a new summit conference. He 
asserted that the last such meeting 
in Geneva in July 1955 had pro- 
duced a temporarily pleasant at- 
mosphere, but a few months later 
the Soviets “completely repudiated 
every promise” made earlier. 

‘False Security’ 

A summit meeting, from the 
Soviet view, Meany added,. is part 
of a propaganda campaign de- 
signed to raise false hopes in the 


free world and lull the free nations |’ 


into a sense of false security. 

Turning to the recent proposals 
for a non-aggression pact between 
the U.S. and the USSR, the AFL- 
ClO president again turned to the 
record, which, he declared—proves 
conclusively that the Soviets place 
little value on good faith and have 
broken every treaty of friendship 
they have ever signed. 

America’s number one job in 
view of these alternatives, said 
Meany, “is to strengthen this 
nation of ours. ... America 
must become stronger militarily, 
economically, socially and in 
every other way. 

“Everything we do as a nation 
fm the next few years must be 
related to this overall problem 
of developing the strength of 
our nation so that we can deter 
and if need be turn back aggres- 
sion.” 

To meet the Soviet challenge, 
he continued, the call for a bal- 
anced budget must be discarded 
along with opposition to a higher 
debt ceiling. 

“I am confident that American 
labor, together with every other 
sector of the community will face 
up to these hard facts and meet 
even the sternest test our nation 
and the free world will face in 
the days ahead,” Meany concluded. 


IUD Urges Congress Act 


On Defense, Social Welfare 


The American economy “can afford both adequate defense and 


expanded social welfare,” 


the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 
declared in a call for action to the new session of Congress. 


We “disagree strongly” with those who think a balanced budget 
is the “greatest need,” the department said, and warned that it 


would be “disastrous” 
scientific achievements to be “over- 
shadowed” by the Soviets and for 
us “also to lose our position as 
the most economically advanced 
nation in the world.” 

Industrial labor is concerned 
over “persistent reports that badly- 
needed social legislation will be 
sidetracked in the name of de- 
fense,” TUD Dir. Al Whitehouse 
stated. 

The country is “faced with a 
growing recession,” with the 3.2 
unemployment figure for Novem- 
ber hitting an “eight-year peak.” 

Whitehouse called on Congress 
to enact legislation in eight specific 
fields to meet serious problems. ' 

These included increased and 


extended minimum wages to pro- 


for our® 


tect wage scales, tax siadinidias to 
allow greater buying power among 
low-income citizens, federal aid 
for school construction and teach- 
ers’ pay, and aid to distressed 
areas. 

They also included improved so- 
cial security, emphatically in the 
field of protection of older people 
against the rising cost of medical 
care, a “realistic” federal housing 
program to lift “one-third” of our 
families from substandard houses, 
reform of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
a “return to a fair and equitable na- 
tional labor policy,” and “an 


atomic energy program” tailored to 
furnishing the people the “full po- 
tential” of the peaceful use of nu- 
clear power. 


Chins Up! 


(Continued from Page 1) ; 
came from different industries in 
different parts of the country. 

In Detroit, Chrysler announced 
that 4,000 workers were being fur- 
loughed and the U. S. Rubber Co. 
estimated layofis in December and 
January would total 1,300. 

General Motors reported 3,200 
laid off in Flint, Grand Blanc and 
Detroit in the last three weeks. 
Officers of Auto Workers’ locals 
throughout the state anticipated 
further layoffs. 

Behind the situation in the auto 
and rubber industries was a down- 
ward revision of production sched- 
ules for the first quarter of 1958. 
Ward’s Automotive Reports said 
plans of the five car producers now 
call for a three-month total of 
1,493,000 units, a 13 percent reduc- 
tion from the 1,717,000 originally 
planned. 

In Peoria, Iil., the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. said that after this 
week # will cut production by 
either shutting down entirely or 
going on a four-day week; some 
6,000 workers have been laid off 
in the last few months. In Bay- 
onne, N. J., the Esso Standard Oil 
Co. gave notice that 800 em- 
ployes—approximately half of its 
force—will be on their own be- 
ginning Jan. 17. 

125,000 Steelworkers Idle 

Pres. David J. McDonald of the 
Steelworkers said that about 125,- 
000 members of the union are fully 
unemployed and another 200,000 
are working only part time. About 
one-third of the basic steel indus- 
try’s capacity, he pointed out, is 
idle. 

A year-end review showed 

that Michigan, long an economic 


Living Cost Index 


Drops in Canada 

Ottawa, Ont.— The con- 
sumer price index in Canada, 
which had risen every month 
for more than a year, declined 
im November for the second 
month in a row as the result 
ef a drop in food prices. 

The index went from 123.3 
at the end of October to 
123.1 at the end of Novem- 
ber, the same decline as in 
the previous month. The dip 
in the food index, from 120.2 
to 118.8, more than offset 
increases in other compo- 
nents. 


Joblessness Expected 
To Hit 3.6 Million 


trouble spot, had average unem< 
ployment of 199,000, or 6.8 
percent of the work force, dur- 
img 1957. As the new year got 
under way, eight areas hada 
enough unemployment to putm™ 
them above the level at which 
the federal government is sup< 
posed to help out by channeling 
contracts. 


The Michigan Employment § 


tS ae 


curity Commission estimated th 
unemployment will average 225 
000 for the first six months of 195 
and reach 250,000 by the midd 
of the year. 


Six Percent Unemployed 


The New York State Labog 
Dept. estimated that at the end ¢ 
the year about 6 percent of th 
work force was without jobs—372; 
000 non-agricultural workers id 
in the last week of December com 
pared to 258,000 a year earliey 
an increase of 44 percent. 


In some upstate areas unem- 
ployment ranged as high as 69% 
percent ,wore than at the end of 
1956. In Metropolitan New 
York City the increase was 30 
percent. 


In California, Sec.-Treas. C. 
Haggerty of the State Federatio 
of Labor declared the state’s econ 
omy “is moving downward at @ 
clip sufficiently rapid to ea 
alarm.” 

He pointed out that the offici 
unemployment figure for Noveni 
ber was 228,000, an increase 
87,000 in a year, and. was 3.9 p 
cent of the labor force. 

In Wisconsin, Gov. Vernod 
Thompson (R.) promised to givé 
full consideration to a request by 
Pres. Charles Schultz of the Stat 
CIO Council asking him to 


a special session of the legislatu 


to consider unemployment. 
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